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BOOKS. 


——@——— 
DR. C. WORDSWORTH.* 

TuIs is an age of autobiographies and personal reminiscences, 
and we are inclined to think that the public are having a surfeit 
of them. There is no more fascinating kind of literature when 
skilfully handled, provided the author is himself an interesting 
character, or has something interesting to tell about the 
persons and events that are mingled with his life. Unless it 
can satisfy either of these conditions, an autobiography is an 
impertinence. Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s autobiography 
satisfies both. He is not only one of the first scholars of 
our time, and one of the manliest and most human of 
scholars, but he has had the advantage of mingling with 
some of the leading men of his age as an acquaintance, or 
friend, or teacher. There was no need of the “serious 
appeal” which he thinks it necessary to make “to the 
candour of the reader not to think unkindly of him 
for the tone of ‘egotism’ which pervades his volume.” 
An autobiography is nothing if it be not egotistical, 
for ‘the author,” as the Bishop puts it, “must be his 
own hero.” Egotism need not be offensive; it may, on 
the contrary, be most attractive and instructive. Bishop 
Wordsworth’s is both. His book gives a singularly pleasing 
picture of himself,—all the more pleasing from its grow- 
ing naturally out of the narrative. He was a muscular 
Christian of the best type,—a famous cricketer, boatman, 
skater, and racquets-player. He was such a proficient in the 
cricket-field, that he was in the eleven all through his five 
years at Harrow, and captain of the eleven during the last 
two years. He is an instance of a left-hand bowler and a 
right-hand batter—a fact, by-the-way, which seems to dispose 
of the theory that the spontaneous use of the left arm is due 
to the greater strength of the left lung. The annual match 
between Eton and Harrow was started by him, and in the first 
regular encounter between the two elevens Wordsworth’s left- 
hand bowling proved so formidable that the Eton eleven en- 
gaged a left-hand professional to practise them against the next 
match. The Bishop tells with justifiable pride that in a sub- 
sequent match between Harrow and Winchester, “the names 
of two brothers were to be seen placarded in the printed bills 
opposite each other’s at the head of their respective elevens, 
both being C. Wordsworth—‘ C.’ in the one case standing 
for Charles, and the other for Christopher.” The Bishop 
says that, as a bat, he “could never hope to do himself 
justice or to make a good score in any great or exciting 
match, by reason of his nervousness.” ‘“ Even now,” 
he adds, “in preaching—except on quite ordinary occa- 
sions, and where I am well known—it affects me painfully; 
though no one, I believe, is able to discover it.” Certainly the 
present writer never discovered it, though he has heard the 
Bishop preach more than once on occasions which were not 
“ordinary.” And it is the more singular, since he preaches 
from manuscript. What do our cricketing readers say to the 
following incident in Bishop Wordsworth’s experiences at 
Harrow P— 

“On one occasion, as I was batting, I knocked the umpire down 
with a leg-hit; the ball hit him on the back, and bounded off into 
the wicket-keeper’s hands. Naturally enough, he gave me out! 
and out I went, but under protest. The ball, it is true, had not 
touched the ground ; but if the umpire had not served as a twelfth 
man in the field, it would not have been caught. What would 
Doctor Grace or Lord Harris say to this ?” 

We believe they would say that the umpire was wrong. He 
had no business to be so near the wicket that the ball could 
have bounded off his back into the wicket-keeper’s hands. 
But umpires are supposed to be infallible, facts and reason 
notwithstanding. The present writer still remembers with 
resentment his having been given out “leg-before-wicket,” 
in spite of his exhibiting a bleeding finger to show where 
the ball had really hit him. The Bishop carried his 
cricketing enthusiasm to Oxford, and got up a match 
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with Cambridge, in which the latter was beaten by 258 
against 92, Wordsworth’s left-hand bowling taking no 
fewer than seven wickets in one innings. Not satisfied with 
his prowess in the cricket-field, Wordsworth took to rowing as 
well, and got up an inter-University boat-race, in which also 
Oxford was victorious. He excelled as skater also, and was 
the first to introduce into Oxford skates with the blades 
rounded off behind to facilitate figure-cutting. He could 
use his fists too, and had a fierce fight with the late 
Archbishop Trench over a game of quoits at Harrow. “He 
lost his temper, flew into an Irish rage, took up a quoit and 
threw it at my head. Such an outrage called for instant 
chastisement, and I am afraid it must be said that I ad- 
ministered it, as boys are wont to do, rather savagely; for the 
next day he had to go up to London to see a dentist, in order 
to have his teeth, which had suffered in the fray, put to 
rights.” Who would have thought that the gentle scholar 
and divine, who adorned successively the Deanery of West- 
minster and the Archiepiscopal See of Dublin, could have 
been so passionate as a school-boy? But those who were 
intimate with Trenck could tell that the disciplined suavity 
of his matured character concealed a nature as fiery as it was 
chivalrous. It is not generally known that the ardour of 
his Liberalism in his youth once nearly cost him his life. 
When scarcely out of his teens, he went with « omall band of 
volunteers to fight for the cause of ‘sberty in Spain during 
the old Carlist war. The vessel whieh they chartered fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and they were all imprisoned and 
condemned to death. Their lives were saved with great diffi- 
culty by the intervention of tie British Government, and 
Trench returned to England a sadder and a wiser man. 

It must not be supposed that the author’s devotion to 
athletics interfered with his intellectual pursuits. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the latter quite as much as in the 
former, ending his academic career with a First-Class in 
Classics, besides a number of brilliant prizes during his 
undergraduate course. Some of his prize essays in prose 
and verse are given in this volume, and the classical 
reader can judge for himself of the exquisite finish of 
the Bishop’s Latinity. He must have been able to think 
in the language of Virgil and Cicero to enable him to 
wield it with such perfect ease and grace. Keble thought 
so highly of his accuracy and taste in Latin composi- 
tion, that he asked him some years later to correct his 
Prelectiones Academicx, and he acknowledged his obligation to 
Wordsworth in the preface to that work. Let no one imagine, 
however, that Bishop Wordsworth won all his laurels by 
intellectual force alone. To mental abilities of a high order 
he added method in study and close application. “From my 
first entrance into life,” he says, “I made two wholesome rules 
for my guidance, and, what is more, I strictly kept to them.” 
These were, never to have a pack of cards in his rooms, and to 
eschew supper and breakfast parties. This gave him his 
forenoons and evenings for uninterrupted study, leaving him 
several hours in the afternoon for recreation. We see the 
result in the mens sana in corpore sano, which made him facile 
princeps not only in the schools, but in the cricket-field and 
on the skating-ground and river, and has enabled him, at the 
age of eighty-four, to write the annals of the first half of his 
life with all the freshness and vivacity of youth. 

Wordsworth became a tutor of his College (Christ Church) 
on taking his degree, and among the distinguished pupils who 
passed through his hands were Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal 
Manning. Of the former the Bishop says :— 

“In addition to the irreproachable excellence of his character 
asa young man, the talents and energy of which he gave early 
evidence were so remarkable that I fully anticipated, and often 
expressed my conviction, that sooner or later he would rise to be 
Prime Minister of England. It was not merely that he had left 
Eton with an exceptional reputation, or that in competing for the 
Ireland Scholarship [the blue-ribbon of classical scholarship] he 
had won a distinguished place, or that in taking his degree he 
had taken a double-first; he had also shown gifts as a speaker at 
the Union of the highest order.” 

Bishop Wordsworth was present at the famous Union debate 
on Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, and in a letter to his brother, 
gives the following interesting analysis of the debaters on 
each side :-— 

“The motion, ‘That the present Ministry is incompetent to 


manage the affairs of the country,’ was introduced by a son of 
Sir E. Knatchbull, who was followed by Anstie (double-first) ; 


| Harrison, Ch. Ch. (Classical 1st, Math. 2nd); Palmer, Magd. (1st 
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Class and Prizeman Latin Verse); Hon. S. Herbert; Earl of Lin- 
coln; Rickards (Trin. Scholar and Prizeman Newdigate) ; Doyle, 
Ch. Ch. (son of Sir John D., will get a Classical 1st); Hon. T. 
Bruce, Ch. Ch. (son of Lord Elgin, reading for double-first) ; 
Palmer, Scholar of Trinity (talked of for both the Verse Prizes 
this year); Jelf (Student of Ch. Ch.); and lastly, Gladstone (a 
certain double-first), who, after the most splendid speech, out and 
out, that was ever heard in our Society—not excepting Sunder- 
land’s Shelleian harangue—moved as an amendment...... 
Now see the list on the other side: White, Trin. (nobody) ; Lowe, 
Univ. (nobody) ; Thomas, Corp. (nobody) ; Oakes, Mert. (nobody) ; 
Tait, Bal. (nobody); Cox, New Coll. (some reputation, but done 
nothing); Gaskell, Ch. Ch. (nobody); Acland, T. ona db 
Reeves (nobody) ; Moncrieff, New Coll. (3rd Class in Classics) ; 
Massie, Wadham (Univers. Scholar and 2nd Classical class), the 
only academically distinguished character in the whole list, and he 
disgraced himself by not taking a first—being Ireland Scholar. 
In short, they possess no aristocracy either of rank or talent. 
Twisleton was the only respectable person who voted on their 
side, while our ranks were crammed with prize and first-classmen.” 

And yet the aristocracy of rank and talent and academic dis- 
tinction was all wrong, and the “nobodies” (two or three of 
them turned out afterwards to be somebodies) were in the 
right. The Bishop himself, strong Tory though he still is, 
“hopes the foregoing letter may suggest a useful warning to 
young men not to allow themselves to be carried away by too 
much enthusiasm in matters political, or indeed in any other 
mere worldly cause.” His criticism, he candidly avows, 
“affords a good specimen of the blindness of judgment 
which is pretty sure to follow from excessive partisan- 
ship.” A propos of Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop tells a curious 
story. His uncle, the poet, congratulated old Mr. Glad- 
stone “on the remarkable success of his son William at 
Oxford.” The father replied :—‘ Yes, Sir, I thank you. My 
son has certainly distinguished himself greatly at the 
University, and I trust he wiil continue to do so when he 
enters public life, for there is no doubt he is a man of great 
ability; but he has no stability.” “I cannot say,” adds the 
Bishop, “that I had discovered any evidence of instability in 
Gladstone as a young man, or, in short, anything to confirm 
this proof of the father’s extraordinary insight into his son’s 
character, until it betrayed itself in his public conduct, of 
which more anon.” The “anon” reveals the fact that it was 
in 1846 that his old tutor first discovered proofs of “ instability ” 
in Mr. Gladstone’s character. ‘“ On that occasion,” he says, 
“T had much private conversation with Gladstone, which 
enabled me to see the change which even then his mind had 
begun to undergo upon political matters, especially in regard 
to the relations of Church and State.” We believe that the first 
downright shock which Mr. Gladstone’s Tory friends received 
was from his speech in favour of the admission of Jews to 
Parliament,—a speech which he immediately published, with a 
long introduction, in which he threw overboard his theory of 
Church and State, because—while still believing it to be ideally 
the best—he found that it was impracticable in a country so 
divided in religious profession and practice. About that time, 
he wrote an admirable essay on The Thesis of Erastus ; and 
putting the two things together, we seem to have a key to 
Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent attitude on the question of Church 
Establishments. The eonviction has evidently been growing 
upon him that the two great dangers of the future for the 
Church are infidelity on the one hand and Erastianism on the 
other, and he seems to regard the latter as the greater peril 
of the two. It is on record that he intimated to the Episcopal 
Bench his determination to pronounce for Disestablishment in 
the event of their allowing Lord Beaconsfield and Archbishop 
Tait to deprive the Bishops of the veto on religious prosecu- 
tions which the Public Worship Bill, with all its folly and 
mischief, had allowed them, but of which the Premier and the 
Primate had deprived them as the Bill was passing through 
the House of Commons. 

In the winter of 1834, Bishop Wordsworth attended lectures 
in various faculties at the University of Berlin, and he gives a 
very interesting sketch of the leading Professors,—Schleier- 
macher, Neander, Bockh, Henning, Bekker, and Strauss. Of 
Neander we read :—“ Walking up hurriedly to his desk, by an 
instantaneous motion he put his left hand to his forehead, 
fixed his eyes upon his book, and removed neither—except in 
the act of spitting, renewed every five minutes—till the end of 
his lecture, so that it was impossible to obtain a distinct view 
of his features.” In a conversation with Wordsworth, Neander 
“expressed himself somewhat strongly in condemnation of 
what he considered the lax notions of literary morality in 


could venture to publish a book under the title of The Diary 
of a Late Physician, who had never been a physician at all.” 
The Bishop heard Strauss, who had been ordained a short 
time previously, preach in the Cathedral “an extemporary dis- 
course upon Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, from the Gospel 
for the day, with a considerable degree of action.” 

Here is a curious and instructive illustration of the way in 
which the teaching of a dead language may be made in- 
teresting. The author, on paying a visit to the Jesuit College 
at Naples, was invited to examine the boys in the Greek 
lesson that was going on. He “was quite surprised at their 
answers :”— 

“ But what astonished me most was the way in which the lesson 
was conducted, unlike anything I have ever seen or heard of. The 
boys were arranged in rows on opposite sides of the room, and were 
supposed to represent respectively Romans and Carthaginians. 
On either side, in front of the desks, three flagstaffs had been 
fixed ; but when I witnessed the scene of combat, the Cartha- 
ginian side had lost two. A boy was put on, and if he madea 
mistake, it was liable to be challenged by any one of the opposite 
side, the teacher of the class acting as moderator; and the loss 
of a flag was the result if the teacher’s decision was favourable to 
the challenger. When all three flags had been lost, the side which 
won them was declared victorious. It need scarcely be said that 
the keenness with which the boys were on the look-out to detect an 
opponent’s blunder added greatly to the zest of the lesson.” 

Though a strenuous Conservative in politics, Bishop Words- 
worth was a very progressive reformer in all educational 

matters. After an obstinate struggle, he succeeded in super- 
seding the shallow and inaccurate Eton Greek grammar, then 
in extensive use, by his own excellent grammar. He infused 
a new life into Winchester College both in a religious and 
scholastic sense, and made such a name for himself as a 
successful teacher, that his old pupil, Mr. Gladstone, picked 
him out (1846) as the fittest man in England to be the first 
Warden of Glenalmond College, of which Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, together with his father and the late Mr. Hope Scott 
were the principal founders; while the first scholar who 
entered within its walls was the present Marquis of Lothian. 
The present volume of Annals ends with the close of the 
author’s life in England, and is to be followed by a second 
volume dealing with his career in Scotland, first as Warden 
of Trinity College, Glenalmond, and then as Bishop of 
St. Andrews. The first volume is full of interest, and pre- 
sents the author in a very attractive light. All through his life, 
whether in outdoor games or as a student or teacher, he has been 
distinguished by one characteristic quality,—thoroughness. His 
Greek and Latin compositions are faultless,—superior even to 
his English composition, though that too is excellent. This 
thoroughness he carried sometimes into amusing details. He 
was assured that his smoky chimney in Tom Quad had smoked 
for three centuries, and must continue to do so. Wordsworth 
refused to acquiesce, and never rested till he cured the 
chimney. He “read all the literature on the subject which 
he could lay his hand upon,” and found it stated “that the 
old Hebrews were accustomed to prt a bladder or wine-skin 
(bottle) in a chimney that smoked, upon the principle that, by 
the movement of the bladder, the smoke would be enabled to 
escape upwards and the wind would be prevented from coming 
downwards.” So he went to ask Dr. Pusey whether that was 
not the meaning of Psalm cxix., 83,—“I am become like a 
bottle in the smoke.” Pusey, who thought him “ half-joking,” 
could throw no light on the subject. But Wordsworth was 
not joking at all. So he “tried a bladder, but with no effect ;” 
then “a gooseberry-bush, upon the same principle, and with 
the same result.” He persevered, however, with one experi- 
ment after another till he succeeded. 

The son of the Master of Trinity, Cambridge, and a com- 
moner of Christ Church, Oxford, Bishop Wordsworth had an 
opportunity of comparing the two Universities. At Cam- 
bridge he found “an animation and energy in the student 
life” which was wanting at Oxford, where, on the other hand, 
“there was a stiffness and formality in the social life” in 
disagreeable contrast to “the freedom and good-fellowship 
which prevailed at Cambridge.” Here is an illustration from 
a letter written from Oxford in 1826 by the Bishop to his 
brother at Cambridge :— 

“On my journey here I had the pleasure of travelling the 
greater part of the way with one of our Christ Church tutors. 
Though I was in lecture with him all last term, and am at pre- 
sent, and though for the last sixteen miles we two were the only 
persons outside, he did not favour me with a single syllable—n, 
not so much as ‘ How d’ye do?’ O! the amiableness of Oxford 





England. For instance, he could not understand how a man manners !” 
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But we must take our leave of this most interesting volume. 
There are afew slips. Longley was not Archbishop Howley’s 
successor (p. 38); and on pp. 39, 43, 1836 and 1837 should be 
1826, 1827. “Indispensable” is improperly used for “un- 
avoidable,” where the Bishop says that “colds are indis- 
pensable in this weather.” 





MADAME QUINET ON FRENCH EDUCATION.* 
WHEN distance shows the nineteenth century in its true pro- 
portions, and all that is lofty in it stands out against the clear 
sky, no longer crowded out of sight by the circus and the 
mart, nor hidden by the dust and smoke of contemporary life ; 
when the whole fetid mass of French pornography of the 
day shall be as mere a name as the novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn 
among ourselves,—there will gradually emerge among the 
most beautiful memorials of French nineteenth-century life 
the inseparable figures of Edgar Quinet and of his second, 
his Rouman wife. No holiday wedding was theirs. The dark 
days of exile and proscription gave to Quinet one of whom he 
wrote some time afterwards :—* My life has begun again, since 
it has been associated with that of a soul which shares with 
me all itsfeelings. Iwas dead; she has brought me resurrec- 
tion; she has taught me how the present is possible, without 
the past ceasing to be.” A few thousand francs were 
all that remained to him on which to set up housekeeping, 
and his wife had a son by her first husband. Yet it 
is almost impossible to conceive of a more absolute 
and blessed blending of two lives in one than was theirs 
during eighteen years of his long exile, and the five years 
which followed his return to France after the fall of the 
Second Empire. The wife identifies herself, on the one hand, 
so completely with her husband’s patriotism, that it becomes 
difficult to recollect that she is not a born Frenchwoman; so 
completely with his affections, that not only are his friends 
hers as thoroughly as his, but in speaking of his first wife, her 
tone is always one of real tenderness. And yet, on the other 
hand, there is a constant looking-up to him in her affection ; 
her veneration is as great as her love; their union realises 
essentially St. Paul’s words: “The head of the woman is the 
man.” But in the midst of this whole-souled devotion she 
retains her own individuality. She is no mere echo, but a 
flame which has caught light from his. She writes bright 
books whilst he is alive (Sentiers de France, &c.) When he is 
gone from her, she devotes years to the publication of every- 
thing that can build up his fame. And now, sixteen years 
after his death, she brings out a work wholly her own, yet 
redolent of him, and redolent of life. For that is the main 
characteristic of Le Vrai dans V Education. There is not 
much sequency, there are repetitions, there are blunders, there 
is, above all, to a Christian reader, the want of that which a 
Christian faith alone can supply; but it is essentially a live 
book. 

Madame Quinet addresses her work to mothers, and her 
remarks on what she terms the “exaggerated share” now 
allowed (in France) to the child in family life, will be new to 
many readers, and yet are not altogether without application 
to English society, whilst probably largely true of American. 
She recognises that within the last hundred years, family life 
in France has been transformed :—“ What was formerly the 
exception has become the rule. Mothers occupy themselves 
passionately with their children; their children’s health, their 
welfare, their education, are the first thought of every mother 
worthy of the name.” But “ outward decoration, in the matter 
of education, has been till now the chief care of the most in- 
telligent mothers. They help-their daughters to acquire all 
that shall permit them to be on a par with those of their com- 
panions who are most favoured by fortune, and to shine some 
day as much by their instruction as by the science of savoir- 
vivre.” But nowadays “all young girls are alike...... 
Apart from height and beauty, their type is uniform; hair 
dressed in the same way; conversation identical; you would say 
they came out of the same mould.” Again: “The most en- 
lightened, the tenderest mothers only seek to develop useful 
qualities, to teach what is done, what is not done, what allows 
one to make way in the world.” And this begins with the 
earliest years :— 


“Formerly dismissed to the kitchen with the servants,” the 
child “reckoned for nothing ; now he has become all; he does not 





* Le Vrai dans Education, Par Madame Rdgar Quinet, Paris: Calmann- 
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leave the drawing-room ; the whole world turns upon his pivot; 
he grows accustomed to consider himself the centre of all attentions, 
of all praise. Little girls in particular, with the luxuriousness of 
their toilet, their tournure, the feathers of their monumental hats. 
play at being the grown-up lady...... The conversation, the 
manners, the physiognomy of these astonishing little creatures 
give them the aplomb of thirty. One would say they are dwart 
women, and they are seven years old.” 

Very truly and nobly Madame Quinet inveighs against the 
modern style of French novel-writing and of the French 
stage :— 

“To interest the reader, is corruption, putrefaction, indis- 

pensable? What! always stories of assassination, robbery, the 
ules - os. Look at those women of the people, those young 
girls reading on the tramway their feuilleton; every day their 
face takes a harder expression. How could it be otherwise? The 
depravity of novel-writing grows without ceasing, each oneseekiny: 
to go beyond the boldest crimes and all that is infamous,—such is 
the intellectual food of those who are taught to read. A terrible 
thing to have to admit to oneself, the people love execution stories, 
the colour and smell of blood; since they are no longer regaled 
with scaffolds, needs must be at least that they should feed upon 
them in imagination. ..... Everywhere, in the byways of Bur- 
gundy, of the Vosges, of Dauphiné, of Provence, of Auvergne, [ have 
seen farm-servants, milkmaids, while huddled on their carts, 
absorbed in reading the ignoble feuilleton.” 
It is probably out of horror for the prevailing style of 
modern French novel-writing, that Madame Quinet approves 
of the forbiddance of novel-reading to young girls. Yet, 
with a strange inconsistency, she extols to the skies the 
French tragic writers, and pronounces happy the young 
people who have at an early period seen their works on the 
stage, interpreted by great artists. Surely the novel and 
the play stand on precisely the same footing as representa- 
tions of human life. No; the forbiddance of novels, if it 
does not tend to secret and promiscuous reading of the most 
portable and easily concealed volumes—which may be the 
very worst of the class—only leads to a more passionate and 
indiscriminate self-abandonment to the charm of their 
perusal, when once the interdict is raised, as it must be sooner 
or later. Good novels are the best of all antidotes to bad. 
The child who has been allowed, as soon as he wished to do 
so, to read the true and noble masterpieces of fiction, will 
be the one who, through the unconscious training which 
they exercise upon his mind, will be most likely to 
turn away from that which is false and filthy. The present 
writer will never regret having been left quite free at six years 
old to pore over Walter Scott’s and Fenimore Cooper’s novels ; 
had he not done so, he would perhaps have been able now to 
read all through one of those of M. Zola, which is for him 
(perhaps Le Réve may prove an exception) as impossible an 
achievement as it would be to swallow a tumblerful of Thames 
or Seine mud, or the runnings of a butcher’s shambles. And 
M. Zola is himself, no doubt, a paragon of moderation and 
virtue beside many of his followers, whose day, however, we 
are told, is now passing away. 

Those who seek in Madame Quinct’s work for any formal 
theory of education will be disappointed. Much of the book 
has hardly any claim even to be called educational; it is the 
mere outpouring of a high and still ardent spirit on various 
subjects that strike it. But there are few pages without a 
true thought, embodied in striking words. Sometimes these 
may not appear altogether consistent with each other; but it 
is only that outward inconsistency which grows out of the fact 
that truth is larger than our words, and can only be fully 
expressed by assertions which seem to contradict each other. 
He that said, “ He that is not with me is against me,” said also, 
“ He that is not against me is for me,” and the two sayings 
together, whilst seemingly irreconcilable, together bring out 
the whole truth. A few extracts will serve to illustrate the 
above remarks :— 

“The True, that is the soul’s natural state. The false is the 
abnormal, monstrous state. We feel it by the infinite sweetness, 
the expanding of our whole being, when surrounded with persons 
who are true and straightforward. We feel it by the dreadful 
discomfort which we experience through the contact of dissemblers. 
uct Cae The love of life seems to me closely bound up with the 
love of truth. It is at least thus that I explain to myself how 
this mighty feeling survives in those who have lost all, and have 
no more root upon earth. ..... To prepare joys for those who 
surround you, that is what mainly makes one love life. All have 
not the vocation of the man of learning, of the thinker ; but 
every one knows how to love...... Does not life eternal begin here 
below? It is made up of years, days, hours, of every minute 
which contains a thought, a good deed, a love...... Life 
is really too short for realising all our projects, all the good 
thoughts which reach us after so much dearly acquired experience. 
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One becomes aware, too late, of a number of things; having 
reached the decline of our days, we begin to appreciate cheerful- 
ness as @ universal panacea, as a social cement to bind together 
those relations and even friendships which fell out of gear. They 
fled from you when you were in tears, they come back to you if 
you have the courage to smile. Cheerfulness is the lenitive for 
wounds, the diplomatic means of escaping quarrels, dissipating 
misunderstandings, a lever to uplift all difficulties. ..... It has 
happened to me more than once to exclaim : ‘I wish I could live 
always!’ Ah! it is in order to wrestle against the forgetfulness 
which attaches itself to ideas which it is important to render 
eternal. ‘T’o continue keeping souls awake, to recall to the young 
the Truth taught by masters who have disappeared, that is our 
only raison d’étre.” 

And now one word as to a mistake, wholly unintentional 
of course, by which Madame Quinet inflicts a cruel stigma 
ona noble race. Referring to the last French Exhibition, she 
speaks of Paraguay in terms which only befit the regions of 
the Plata and Brazil. It was over Argentina, not over Para- 
guay, that Rosas ruled. Francia was no Jesuit, but the 
successor of Jesuits; and the history of the last Paraguayan 
war, of the single-handed struggle of one small people against 
an Empire and two Republics, in which boys and women 
fought as men, and sheer want of powder alone paralysed 
their heroic arms, and victory was only achieved by virtual 
extermination, stands out to all time as one of epic, not even 
tragical grandeur. Paraguay awaits her vates sacer, whether 
in verse or prose, and some day he will surely come. 





THE HOUSE OF COOK.* 
From time immemorial it has been the custom of the great in 
the land to entertain an official of some kind whose special 
function was to declare to the world the height, width, and 
breadth of his patron’s fortune and virtues. The ancient 
Princes of Britain had their bards to sing their praises in 
more or less immortal verse; the nobility of a later and less 
poetic age had their heralds and pursuivants, not the least 
among whose duties was on great occasions to proclaim at full 
length the style and titles of their masters. In our day the 
conditions of greatness may be changed, but the lowly who 
have been exalted are second to none in their desire to pro- 
claim their greatness upon the housetops. For fifty years 
creation has looked on in awe and amazement at the manner 
in which the house of Cook has gradually asserted its dominion 
over the reluctant Continent, and even cast out its shoe over 
more distant regions. As the German rhyme says about a 
very different Power :— 
“ Die ganze Welt erstaunte sich nicht wenig 
Welch’ ein neues Reich entstanden ist.” 

Their empire is acknowledged far and wide, and the name of 
Cook enrolled among the great powers of Europe; and should 
there be wanting a devoted adherent to proclaim, “ De trés 
hauts et trés puissants princes, Messieurs Thomas Cook et 
fils, largesse”? The occasion of their jubilee has not passed 
without a fit laureate appearing to chronicle their greatness. 
Whether he has been chosen by the heads of the House of 
Cook according to the ancient laudable custom we have 
mentioned, or whether it is only spontaneous enthusiasm that 
has urged Mr. W. Fraser Rae to dash into print on their 
behalf, we are unable to tell; but the result is very much the 
same. The book before us is entitled in either case to rank as 
the Saga of the House of Cook. 

We are rather disappointed to find that there is in 
the manner of carrying it out so much that is purely 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. The panegyric of 
the past degenerates in the hands of Mr. Fraser Rae into 
nothing more than an exceedingly long-winded advertisement. 
We do not even consider it as a first-rate specimen of an 
advertisement. Though one would expect to find the repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Cook well versed in all the arts of 
publicity, we are compelled to admit that he does not hold his 
own with the men of letters devoted to other prominent 
firms. There is none of the poetic grace and exuberant fancy 
that adorn the legends connected with the name of Mr. Eno, 
nor is there any of the picturesque conception which makes 
the whole world reverence the name of Messrs. Pears. We 
miss alike the easy lightness with which the praise of Mr. 
Beecham’s pills is sung, and the epigrammatic brevity which 
marks the advertisements of Mr. Colman’s mustard. Norcan 
we find any compensating quality in the studied pomposity of 
Mr. Cook’s laureate. It is true that he does seem at times to 


* The Business of Travel: a Fifty Years’ Record of Progress, By W. Fraser 
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have acertain sense of the fitness of things, which leads him to 
suit his composition to the subject he is dealing with. His 
style then approaches closely to that of the popular guide- 
book, or rather, perhaps, to the viva-voce utterances of the 
personal conductor. Here, he points out, the traveller through 
his weary pages will pause to admire the sagacity of Mr, 
Thomas Cook; here he will catch an impressive glimpse of 
the energy and activity of the present head of the firm; here, 
again, he will gaze down from the heights of European 
morality into the abyss of Transatlantic corruption, and 
shudder at the rapacity of the American Railway Companies. 
The reader is expected to follow his lead with something of 
that sheep-like—but perhaps rather sullen—submission which 
we have ofttimes marked among the subjects of Mr. Cook; 
nor shall we be surprised if he even emulates the secret 
yawns which seem to be wrung from those estimable persons, 
even at the very moment when their conductor becomes most 
instructive. 

To any reader less mild of mood, Mr. Fraser Rae takes 
up a very aggressive attitude, bringing forward his least ques- 
tionable assertions in a kind of “ contradict me and I’ll punch 
your head ” style which is deeply impressive. “ His manners,” 
if we may quote a remark originally applied to the excellent 
Mr. Pumblechook, “is given to blusterous,” and he spends 
much time in bitter or scornful refutation of obsolete criticisms 
on Mr. Cook and his system, of which the world has long 
ceased to retain any recollection. Among the principal objects 
of his wrath is a Mr. J. T. Wood, who appears to have told 
an American audience that the followers of Mr. Cook were in 
England called “ Cookites,” a name which is quite new to us. 
Mr. Fraser Rae explains at length that this is extremely 
natural, as Mr. Cook had “done service for which others 
wished to be known by his name, just as the admirers of 
William Pitt called themselves ‘ Pittites ;’ of Charles James 
Fox, ‘ Foxites ;’ and of Sir Robert Peel,‘ Peelites.’” Weneed 
not comment on the modesty of this remark, which may be 
entirely due to Mr. Rae’s personal enthusiasm ; but we trust 
that the firm of whom he is writing may have grace 
enough to be a little ashamed of such extravagant com- 
parisons. Mr. Wood “went on to say that the ‘ Cookites’ 
are generally very ancient maids, and still more antique 
bachelors.” Was this very silly remark—uttered sixteen 
years ago—worth Mr. Rae’s fierce rejoinder? “Even if the 
tourist-parties were generally composed of old maids and 
old bachelors, no one could have ground for complaint. There is 
no law or custom forbidding maids and bachelors of mature 
years making a tour in any part of the world; yet Mr. Wood’s 
statement was simply untrue, as the unmarried element did 
not preponderate in the tourist-parties which visited Ephesus 
under Mr. Phomas Cook’s guidance.” The gravity of this 
last rejoinder is sublime. 

A still greater sinner, however, against the majesty of 
Cook was a pestilent person named Lever—of whose “ talent 
for producing fiction,” the head of the House handsomely 
remarked, “ he would speak with all possible respect ”—who 
was her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at sundry Italian and 
Austrian towns, and who, basely disguising himself under the 
unrecognisable pseudonym of “Cornelius O’Dowd,”: wrote 
articles in a pernicious publication called Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, in which he spoke of Mr. Cook and his merry men 
as if they were not absolutely a boon and a blessing 
to all the countries they visited. Foreigners, he observed, 
said of the excursionists that “they deride our church 
ceremonies, they ridicule our cookery, they criticise our 
dress, they barbarise our language.” We can only say our- 
selves, from personal experience on the Continent, that, what- 
ever they may have done in Charles Lever’s time, the class of 
tourists whom Mr. Cook’s philanthropic efforts brings over 
in battalions to crowd the places they do not care to see, are 
at present amiably pre-eminent in their profound contempt for 
all foreign manners and customs, and the absolute frankness 
with which they express it to the poor natives of those un- 
civilised parts, when by any chance they are able to com- 
municate with them. Mr. Rae, however, boldly remarks that 
“ when Lever penned the foregoing lines, he was either writing 
nonsense, and doing so consciously, or else he was temporarily 
irresponsible for what he wrote.” Mr. Cook went even farther 
than this, actually having written to the Foreign Office to call 
for some official censure upon the presumptuous wretch who 
had dared to criticise him. ‘Lord Clarendon,” Mr. Rae 
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vaguely tells us, “could do little more than express his sym- 
pathy,” which is not surprising; but our author—a thorough- 
going advocate, for whom Ego et Coquus meus would be a 
fitting device—does not seem to have any appreciation 
of the astounding impudence of Mr. Cook’s demand. All 
his astonishment is reserved for the “ ungentlemanly con- 
duct” of Charles Lever in expressing his opinion on a 
matter of public interest. To refute the latter’s asser- 
tions, Mr. Rae informs us that Lever “beggared himself 
with gaming at Baden-Baden,” that he and his children, and 
“sometimes even Mrs. Lever,” wore “ very conspicuous habili- 
ments,” and that he infringed Court etiquette at Carlsruhe,— 
all of which circumstances, though highly interesting and in 
excellent taste, have about as much bearing on the question as 
the anecdote with which we are also favoured of the indecent 
conduct of a young English traveller at Rome in the 
eighteenth century. 

We would not say that, because Mr. Fraser Rae has not 
told it well, the story of the rise and progress of the house of 
Cook was entirely without interest. It is an ordinary tale of 
commercial energy and push, backed, we have no doubt, with 
every virtue that is required for a career of lucrative philan- 
thropy. It would be idle to weigh the high moral purpose of 
facilitating the intercourse of nations, and thus promoting the 
general peace and prosperity of the world, against the practical 
views that may have been entertained of material profit to 
the promoter. There is no shame in the latter, and we are 
ready to allow any reasonable amount of disinterested motive. 
The history of the first step of Mr. Cook’s career is of some 
interest, and will probably be new to most readers. Fifty 
years ago, Thomas Cook, the founder of the firm, was a wood- 
turner at Market Harborough, and an ardent Temperance 
advocate. A Temperance Society to which he belonged pro- 
posed to hold a demonstration at Loughborough, and it 
occurred to Mr. Cook that it would give an additional 
attraction to the meeting if he could get a special train run 
from Leicester to Loughborough. The new extension of the 
Midland Railway from Derby to Rugby, including the piece 
of line to be traversed, had only recently been opened, and 
was still a source of great interest to the locality, where rail- 
ways were still regarded with a veneration unknown to our 
-day. The idea, therefore, was eagerly taken up, and, the 
‘Railway Company consenting to provide a train, the first 
regular railway excursion was accomplished under Mr. Cook’s 
superintendence. 

Such was the success of this little expedition, that other 
Societies wishing to make excursions applied to Mr. Cook for 
advice as to arrangements, and his position became so firmly 
established as a conductor of cheap trips, that he found it 
worth while to turn this occupation into a regular profession. 
The record of the subsequent progress of Mr. Cook and his 
family is of no particular interest. They can take excursion- 
ists all over the world now; they have even contracted to 
deliver troops at a certain point by a fixed time; and it is one 
of their yearly duties to conduct an Indian Mahommedan 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The only thing they have not done was 
to bring the foreign Sovereigns over to the Jubilee, and it does 
appear that some of the Indian Princes were confided to their 
charge. It seems natural enough that their power should be 
most emphatically asserted in the easily dominated East, 
where there is rarely any appeal against their jurisdiction. 
The present writer witnessed an amusing instance of the 
supremacy of Cook at the railway-station at Alexandria. A 
legion of loafers hanging about the gates had observed a 
carriage approach containing their natural prey, an English 
family—probably endued with’ the haziest notions regarding 
the Egyptian currency and the proper amount of remunera- 
tion for porters—and with a combined rush precipitated 
themselves upon the luggage. A sad stern smile of mingled 
pity and contempt came over the face of the driver as he saw 
their eagerness ; from his lips there dropped the simple mono- 
syllable, “Cook!” and the birds of prey sank back abashed to 
wait for some more defenceless victim. 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT OXFORD.* 
Tuts book is only too full of matter. The story of each of 
the Oxford Colleges, now, by the restoration of Hertford and 
the foundation of Keble, numbering twenty-one, has been told 


‘ * (1) The Colleges of Oxford: their History and Traditions, XXI. Chapters 
Latributed by Members of the College. Edited by Andrew Clark, M.A. 

mdon : Methuen and Co. 1891—(2.) Early History of Balliol College. By 
‘ances de Paravicini. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1891, 











by a loyal and learned alumnus. What would have filled out 
nearly as many volumes, has had to be compressed into one. 
The writers have obviously suffered from want of space; while 
a reviewer who desires to give an idea of the book rather than 
to criticise it, is embarrassed by the riches from which he has 
to choose. 


There can be no objection to beginning with University 
College, which, even after the absurd legend of King Alfred’s 
foundation has been given up, remains the oldest foundation. 
William of Durham, it is true, left the money which he de- 
signed for academical purposes, to the University of Oxford 
for the support of “ten or eleven, or twelve, or more Masters.” 
He died in 1249, and four years afterwards these Masters 
began to live together in a house which the University bought 
for them. (Mr. Conybeare, the author of the article, candidly 
allows that this statement is probable rather than certain, but 
argues, in the words of an earlier historian of the College, 
that a “ College ” is not a building, but a society of men ad- 
mitted into one body, and enjoying like privileges.) The sum 
left by William of Durham was £206 13s. 4d. The hall cost £32. 
Other moneys were expended on house-property in Oxford, 
which brought in, it is interesting to learn, 11 per cent. interest; 
but rather more than a half was lent by the University to the 
Barons who were in arms against Henry III., or borrowed by 
itself. Interest on this seems to have been duly paid, and the 
capital was restored in proper time. Statutes were made in 1280, 
and the allowance was fixed at 50s. yearly. About the same 
time, the scholars of John de Balliol were receiving about 34s. 
Twelve years afterwards, new statutes were made, and pro- 
vision was made for the reception of undergraduates. The 
Senior Fellow received the modest fee of 6s. 8d. for looking 
after them. The present site of the College was occupied in 
1343. The Society was called Aula Universitatis, but the 
“College of William of Durham” seems to have been an alter- 
native name. At this point, Mr. Conybeare turns aside to tell 
the curious story of the King Alfred myth. In 1360, the 
College bought some houses with a bad title. Made defen- 
dants in a suit, the College, “after forging various deeds with- 
out success,” begged the interference of King Richard I1., as 
“having been first founded by his noble progenitor, King 
Alfred,” and appealed to the memory of various saints 
who had been scholars in former times, the Venerable 
Bede (!) among them. The myth always found adherents. 
Statues and pictures of the King have been given from time 
to time, and as a “ crowning fiction,” to use Mr. Conybeare’s 
term, in 1872 the College celebrated its “millennium,” or 
rather, its millenary. On this occasion. the Master received 
a present of some burned cakes which had been dug up, 
said the sarcastic donor, at Athelney. In the matter of 
antiquity, Balliol and Merton run a close race with Univer- 
sity. The Warden of Merton, indeed, boldly claims precedence 
for his College. In every sense of the word, Merton, with its 
code of statutes and conventual buildings, its chartered rights 
of self-government and its organised life, was the first of 
English Colleges. It was founded in 1264 at Malden, in 
Surrey, with an educational branch at Oxford. Ten years 
later, it was established on its present site. The germs, so to 
speak, of its two rivals already existed, but Merton was the 
first fully developed College. In the first century of its 
existence, it numbered many distinguished alumni; while it 
served as a type to the founders of Colleges in Oxford and 
elsewhere. Exeter, Oriel, and Queen’s were all founded 
within a century from the date of William of Durham’s 
bequest. In 1379, the foundation-stone of a far more splendid 
building than Oxford yet possessed was laid—that of New 
College. Eight years afterwards, the Warden, scholars, clerks, 
and choristers of “St. Marie Colledge of Wynchester in 
Oxford” marched in solemn procession into the habitation 
which the munificence of William of Wykeham had pro- 
vided for them. Everything about the new foundation was 
splendid and complete. There was a chapel which still ranks 
among the finest ecclesiastical edifices in England, a stately 
hall, a bell-tower, a library, an audit-room, the humbler 
adjuncts of bakehouse and brewery and garden, and, arranged 
in the quadrangle form which has become the academical 
type, the dwellings of the members of the foundation. The 
Warden was to have lodgings of his own. The heads of 
the earlier foundations had been content with the privilege of 
a separate room. And he had the munificent stipend of £40, 





with provision for siz horses. The allowances of the Fellows 
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were on a more modest scale, 1s. per week in times of 
plenty, which might be doubled when wheat was as high as 
2s. per bushel. (This was a famine price; the average about 
this time may be put perhaps at 9d.) The statutes which 
the Founder gave to his beneficiaries have a fullness 
which is wanting in earlier documents of the same kind, 
and give us, in consequence, a more detailed picture of 
academic life. Games, which are now tacitly recognised 
as an integral part of a University career, were forbidden 
without exception. Chess, ball-games, archery,—in fact, 
every amusement came under the ban. Only on festivals, 
when there was a fire in the hall—not an every-day luxury, it 
should be observed—the Fellows might sing, and read poems, 
chronicles, and travels. Their studies were narrowly limited, 
not going beyond, in the earlier years, grammar and logic and 
a very small portion of arithmetic, and never including the 
belles lettres. The Divinity students had the Bible and the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard set before them; the Law 
students, first the Civil and then the Canon Law. Still, the 
Founder had some conception of a University. Two Fellows 
were to study medicine, and two astronomy or astrology. Mr. 
Rashdall, who writes the article on New College, gives us a 
curious account of the origin of the privilege, which it claimed 
up to 1834, that its members should take degrees without 
examination. The Founder forbade them to sue for “ graces,” 
i.e. dispensations from the ordinary conditions of residence, 
&c. But graces became almost universal, as the conditions were 
very seldom wholly fulfilled. When examinations were intro- 
duced, Wykebamists were, by a strange extension of custom, 
held to have no concern with them. Mr. Rashdall calls the 
privilege a damnosa hereditas. If the uncompromising enemies 
of examinations are right, New College ought to have been 
exceptionally full of sweetness and light. As a matter of fact, 
it was an abode of indulgence and idleness. Even after the 
privilege had been given up, New College names very rarely 
appear in the Class List. In the twenty years 1834-1853, there 
are to be found two First-Classes and five Seconds only. In 
1857, changes which were certainly not sweeping were intro- 
duced. It is a curious instance of what looks like favouritism, 
that while half the fellowships were reserved for Wykehamists, 
Merchant Taylors, which had a similar privilege at St. John’s, 
was not allowed to retain one. Lincoln, the next College on 
the list to New, has had the good fortune to have its story 
told by the able pen of the editor. Whether the Lincoln 
records are peculiarly rich, or Mr. Clark peculiarly learned in 
academical antiquities, as, indeed, he is known to be, the 
result is a remarkably interesting article. Richard Fleming, 
Bishop of Lincoln, founded the College in 1429, to be a 
stronghold against the opinions of Wycliffe, opinions to 
which he had himself leant in early days. He appropriated, 
with the licence of persons interested, the parish church and 
churchyard of St. Mildred for the site, and the revenues of 
All Saints’ and St. Michael’s for an endowment. This, 
after providing for the services in the church, amounted to £18 
per annum, probably not available before the cession of the 
two incumbents. When Fleming died (January 25th, 1431) 
the tower which still surmounts the northern gateway had been 
built, and a Rector had been appointed, but no Fellows. In 1437, 
John Forest, Dean of Wells, built the hall, kitchen, library, 
chapel (not the present edifice, which was the gift of William, 
Bishop of Lincoln),—in fact, the north side of the outer 
quadrangle. In 1461, the College narrowly escaped dissolution. 
Nine years afterwards, the second founder, Thomas Rother- 
ham, intervened. The Rector or one of the Fellows preached 
before him on the text, “ Behold, and visit this vine,” and so 
moved him that he rose from his place, and “told the preacher 
that he would perform his desire.” (The vine is still culti- 
vated on the College walls, and its fruit duly eaten on the gaudy 
day, November Ist). He completed the outer quadrangle, 
appropriated to the College the tithes of two parishes, and 
founded five fellowships. Various benefactions were given 
from time to time, the well-known Mitre Inn being one of 
the earliest. This was already an ancient inn when William 
Dagville (died 1470) inherited it from his uncle. Doubtless it 
is one of the oldest houses of entertainment in the Kingdom. 
Mr. Clark’s account of the emoluments and duties of the 
Lincoln Rector and Fellows is both copious and interesting. 
Rotherham allowed Is. 4d. per week to each Fellow for 
commons. Festivals were distinguished by extra payments, 


Christmas heading the list with 8d. Besides these sums, they 





had, but this not for some time, an allowance for clothing, the 
services of the College servants, chambers rent-free, and 
allowances for obits, amounting to 9s. 4d. in the year. There 
were twelve such days in all; the first Founder’s obit they were 
not paid to attend. Besides these emoluments, there was 
probably a share in the rents of the College property, so far as 
these more than met the specific charges on them. The duties 
imposed on the beneficiaries were not educational. Prayers 
for deceased benefactors, the charge of certain churches, and 
theological study were to be their occupations. No under. 
graduates were received before the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The strictly theological character of the College was 
maintained by various statutes, among them one which pre. 
scribed that each Fellow of a certain standing should proceed 
to the degrees of B.D. and D.D. As a matter of fact, the latter 
was excused by a curious device. “Ad apicem doctoralem 
aspiret ” were the words of the statute, and the condition was 
held to be satisfied if the Fellow whose time for the doctorate 
had come stood up in the chapel and said, “Ad apicem 
doctoralem aspiro.” 

Of the other chapters we cannot speak in detail. It must be 
enough to commend especially the accounts of All Souls’ by 
Mr. C. W. C. Oman, and Corpus Christi by the President, Mr, 
Fowler (whom, however, we will venture to correct by re- 
marking that the Duke of Monmouth was not “the eldest 
natural son of Charles II.”) But all the book is highly 
interesting, to Oxford men, of course, in the first place, but to 
all readers in the second. 

Mrs. de Paravicini’s volume deals with the early history, in- 
cluding in round numbers about three centuries, of Balliol 
College. She gives exact copies of the statutes, charters, and 
other documents connected with the foundation and with the 
benefactions which accrued during that time, the first name on 
the list being of course John de Balliol, who in 1260 or 
thereabouts gave allowances to certain scholars who were 
to be called by his name; the second, Dervorguilla, his wife, 
who gave these scholars a local habitation; and the last, 
Peter Blundell, of Tiverton, who in 1603 endowed a scholar- 
ship and fellowship to be held by scholars of Tiverton Gram- 
mar School. Nothing could exceed the loving care with which 
Mrs. de Paravicini has performed her task. Every deed, its 
writing, the seals appended to it, is minutely described ; while 
the local associations of the College, which spread over Oxford, 
much in the same way as its students have found their way 
into the foundations of so many Colleges, are industriously 
traced out. (The beautiful Divinity School was once Balliol 
property.) We do not know that the form of the book is 
exactly what we should have preferred. Possibly a narrative 
with notes might have been more attractive. But in any 
case, the author has deserved well of the College. 





THE FOSSICKER.* 

THE plot of Mr. Ernest Glanville’s Mashonaland romance is 
the hunt after a certain mine, a mysterious individual called 
“The Fossicker,” and finally, and indeed chiefly, to obtain 
news of Robert Elton, a long-lost son. We are introduced to 
two Englishmen on board a steamship, who have come out on 
this quest, and with a few rapid touches and a couple of scenes, 
in which a Dutch lady figures, we become acquainted with 
their characters. The villain of the story also appears on the 
vessel, and at once begins to act his part. Soon after landing, 
the action of the plot quickens,—Foster, the villain, tries to 
murder both Smedley and Drury; Miss De Beer is seen, as 
well as Foster, to know a great deal about Robert Elton ; and 
the faithful Hottentot Gert comes into the story. Early as these 
exciting incidents take place in the narrative, it must be con- 
fessed that its interest increases, and its movement never flags. 

The real fascination of The Fossicker, however, commences 
with the journey to Mashonaland, the long, steady, determined 
search of Smedley for “The Fossicker” in his home beyond 
the Limpopo. The manner in which the personality of “ The 
Fossicker” is gradually developed from an imaginary being 
to a sombre reality, is one of the most skilful features of the 
narrative. The first inquiries of the travellers excite merti- 
ment, but as civilisation recedes, the individual is “ more and 
more,” and expectancy rises as the goal nears. The last and 
most dangerous part of the search is made by Smedley 
and the faithful Gert, alone; and in this there is yet 


* The Fossicker : a Romance of Mashonaland, By Ernest Glanville. London: 
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another touch of art, for the persevering Englishman believes 
his friend to be dead, and his possible success will be deeply 
shadowed by the return home without hiscompanion. Heand 
Gert, however, cross the great river and penetrate the dread- 
ful forest somewhere beyond which “The Fossicker ” has his 
fastness. The description of “ The Fossicker’s ” home, while 
awe-inspiring and weirdly impressive, is not too marvellous 
for belief, not indeed more unlikely than the “ fairy spot” 
which every South African firmly believes in. At the last 
moment, the goal, which, like the Italiam volentem of Aineas 
and his companions, was ever flying before them, appears and 
disappears in a mysterious manner that almost crushes even 
Smedley’s iron determination. This avoidance of the mar- 
vellous, this holding in of the reins of imagination, has its 
reward in that the suspense and expectation are continually 
kept up, while the absence of the utterly improbable main- 
tains the vividness of the story and the lifelikeness of the 
characters, who are thus not overshadowed by the impossible. 

There is a great deal of shooting and plenty of fighting, all 
of which is described by Mr..Glanville with an incisiveness 
and directness of expression that brings the scene constantly 
before the eye. The encounter with the “trek Boers ” on the 
banks of the Limpopo, is one of the most powerful and lifelike 
pieces of description we have ever met with. He paints these 
ruthless and cruel Dutchmen with a distinctness and frankness 
that the masters of the Dutch School might have envied. 
Whether dictated by personal feeling or animated by a wish 
to be true to life, there is no mistaking the accuracy of the 
portrait of the “trek Boers,” which Gert’s capture causes 
Smedley to reflect upon :— 

“They loved solitude, and the sight of a neighbour’s chimney- 
smoke was hateful to them. They were a law to themselves, and 
backed their wishes with the rifle they knew so well how to use. 
They had the black man’s intense love of cattle, the native’s inborn 
laziness, and the white man’s strength of purpose. Saturnine, 
silent, and cruel, with something of the treacherous habits learnt 
in warfare with natives, they were good haters and relentless 
enemies, especially bitter towards Englishmen.” 

Mr. Glanville’s style is admirably suited to the action of his 
story, for it is nervous, vigorous, picturesque when the occa- 
sion requires it, and never redundant. He wastes no words, 
and describes a scene with a few broad rapid touches, 
never forgetting, indeed, those minor but nevertheless essential 
details, if a distant scenery is be brought before the reader’s 
eye. As for South African scenery, the life of the desert and 
its inhabitants, the absorption of the hunt, there is pro- 
bably no one who can retain it, and put it on paper, with less 
loss of vitality than Mr. Glanville. The solitude of the more 
truly desert places, the desolate grandeur of the defiles, and 
the reedy banks of a great river,—all these the author describes 
as they should be described. Nor are the human figures that 
move across this impressive background unworthy of it; 
they are all fine, warm, human, and distinctive characters. 
Smedley’s steadfstness pervades the story with steady under- 
tone; Gert, the Hottentot, with his love of his master and his 
love of revenge, is a fine character; and so is Siluand, the 
Zulu, fierce, but with something of the nobility of the warrior 
about him; and “The Fossicker” is a strong-hearted man, 
pleasantly surrounded by a halo of solitude. The fascination 
of the story is chiefly due to a strong leaven of literary and 
pictorial power. The Fossicker will be read, not once, but 
many times. 





A STORY BY MISS BRAMSTON.* 


TuIs story stands out among the crowd of books of a similar 
kind with which a reviewer is overwhelmed at this time,—so 
overwhelmed that it is difficult to preserve the power of 
judging. But the strength and simplicity of Neal Russell are 
not to be mistaken. “The story of a brave man,” the author 
calls it; and there can be no doubt that it is a real man whom 
she describes. We follow him as he makes his way over some 
very rough paths and very deep waters, and feel in no common 
degree that these are actual human experiences, not the tragical 
or sentimental inventions of a clever contriver of plots, that 
we have to do with. The hero is an honest, sturdy young 
workman who is thrown off his balance by the falsehood 
of the girl whom he loves. For a time he takes to evil 
ways, but is recalled to better thoughts before he has gone 
very far by the dying words of the young clergyman 
who had been his spiritual guide in early days. It is then, 
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when he has turned his back on his sins, that their punish- 
ment begins. He and his partner and cousin, a much feebler 
creature, have contracted “debts of honour ” to a disreputable 
acquaintance, originally introduced by Neal himself; and the 
cousin, at his wits’ end for money, alters a cheque, a crime 
for which Neal, who will not clear himself, has to suffer penal 
servitude. Here, we are bound to say, Miss Bramston is 
culpably careless as to details. The “twenty-five pounds” on 
the cheque could not have been changed into “two hundred 
and fifty” without a rewriting of the words, impossible to the 
cousin’s unpractised hand. Nor could Neal, when accused, 
have been “cross-examined.” The condemned man’s life in 
prison and at Portland is described with much force. A better 
study of what a man innocent of the actual charge, but 
conscious of great errors, might feel, we have never seen. His 
time comes to an end, and he joins his kinsfolk, who are by 
this time settled in business in a Canadian settlement. He 
meets his fate, as he goes out, in a fellow-passenger, bound, he 
discovers, for the same place, and this second love is the 
source of new trials and of ultimate deliverance. Before long, 
an evil report follows him from the old country. The woman 
whom he loves believes in him ; but her relatives naturally do 
not share her faith; the guilty cousin refuses to clear him, 
and Neal leaves the settlement to earn a livelihood in solitude 
on the neighbouring hills. The frightful catastrophe which 
not long ago flooded a valley in the United States from the 
bursting of the dam of a lake, has been skilfully used by Miss 
Bramston for bringing about the dénouement of her story. 
Neal, of course, arrives in time to save the woman whom he 
loves, when all other help had failed her. The story of her 
rescue is told with admirable spirit, and makes as exciting a 
piece of reading as any one could wish to have. 


Miss Bramston always gives us good work, but this is of 
even better quality than usual. Its literary merit is great, 
and its moral tone is exactly what it should be. Men and 
women are not changed, though they imay be affected, by 
books, however well conceived and well executed. Yet sucha 
tale as Neal Russell may well do some good. There are books 
of the kind from which, however excellently meant, we should 
despair of seeing any effect, so sickly is their sentiment, so 
narrow their views of life. Everything in Miss Bramston’s 
book is thoroughly wholesome and true. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a ed 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—Whether or no we can 
concede the modest claim of the Magazine of Art to “a unique 
place at the head of all serials devoted to Art in any country,” we 
may readily allow that it is a very interesting periodical, and well 
worth the moderate price which is charged for it. The frontis- 
piece of the volume now before us is Mr. Watts’s well-known pic- 
ture of “ Fata Morgana,” etched by Mr. James Dobie. Sir J. E. 
Millais’s “Jephthah’s Daughter,” is given in photogravure; but 
it is a picture that without colour loses much of its charm, per- 
haps because we see more clearly its want of vraisemblance. Of the 
twelve principal illustrations, seven are etchings, four photogra- 
vures, and one engraving (“The Shepherd’s Grave,” by Mr. G. S. 
Hunt, after Sir E. Landseer). Among the etchings we may 
mention a very pretty piece of work after the French style, “The 
Morning after the Ball,” by M. Eugéne Champollion, after Mr. A. 
A. Anderson. The articles on contemporary or recent art and 
artists, are a notable feature of the volume. We may mention 
“A Great Painter of Cats” (Madame Henrietta Romer), by M. H. 
Spielmann, with its delightful illustrations of cats in action, which 
mostly means mischief, “ Kittens at Rest,” and so forth; Benjamin 
Constant, H. S. Leifchild (an enthusiastic devotee of the scantily 
appreciated art of the sculptor), Charles Chaplin (a famous painter 
of beauties). A series of articles on “The English School of 
Miniature Art,” by Mr. J. S. Propert ; an account of the Philomela 
Myth, by Miss Jane Harrison, with illustrations from Greek vases, 
may also be mentioned. The Thackeray and Ruskin portraits are 
particularly interesting. The Magazine of Art furnishes some 
excellent reading. 


Good Words, 1891. Edited by Donald McLeod, D.D. (Isbister 
and Co.)—T wo serials, by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Barrie, form, as it 
were, the backbone of Good Words. In the biographical and his- 
torical department, we have, amongst other good papers, “ Cowper 
and his Localities,” by Canon Benham ; “Charles Grant,” by Dr. 
George Smith ; “ Life in Homer’s Time,” by Mr. Lang, a paper well 
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worth reading for its strong common-sense, forcible expression, 

and ease of style. Two other biographical notices possess 
a wide interest,— Archbishop Magee” and “John Wahy,” 
the latter an interesting study by R. E. Prothero. Under the 
heading of “Science,” we have a really excellent paper on 
“ British Birds and their Nests,” by Dr. Giinther, and an explana- 
tion of Algol’s “dark companion.” The descriptive articles are very 
good ; it is difficult, indeed, to select the best. “ Candida Casa,” 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, describes the monastery at Whithorn ; 
Canon Fremantle describes Canterbury in an article illustrated 
by capital drawings. Genoa, the Faroes, the Great St. Bernard, 
Iceland, will serve to show the variety of places described. 
Especially good are the papers on “ Meran,” by Margaret Howitt ; 
“ Loch Rannoch,” and “ A Tweedside Sketch,” by that keen sports- 
man, Mr. Lang. Nor must we forget “ Algiers,” by Mr. C. R. Black, 
and “ Italy Revisited,” by the editor, both delightfully illustrated. 
Mr. Harry Furniss expatiates on the charms of Bournemouth, 
and the rudeness of the natives. The Rev. Harry Jones, Professor 
Henry Drummond, and the Rev. E. J. Hardy have something 
to say in “The Amusements of the People,” “The Boys’ 
Brigade,” and “Time-Expired Men.” “The Straw-Plaiting 
Industry,” we are sorry to see, from an article by F. Travers, 
is declining. To the religious section the Bishop of Ripon con- 
tributes some eloquent sermons, aud the Bishop of Winchester 
ten readings on “Questions of the Christian Life.” There is a 
powerfully written “Ideal of Christian Life,” by the late Arch- 
bishop Magee. Archdeacon Farrar has three papers on “ Art,” its 
teaching, its connection with religion, and historical and genre 
pictures, thoughtful, and showing a grasp of essential points, 
but wanting a certain delicacy of treatment. Other articles there 
are which are sure to find readers, and the whole volume is, as 
usual, of excellent quality. 

The Sunday Magazine, 1891. Edited by the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh. (Isbister and Co.)—There is one long serial in the 
volume, “Godiva Durleigh,” but it is not so strong as Sarah 
Doudney’s stories generally are. A shorter one by Mrs. Meade, 
“ With White Wings Gleaming,” a story of gipsy life, shows the 
writer’s capacity of dealing with one more phase of life; it is a 
pretty and interesting story, and there is many a picturesque 
scene in it. Two shorter stories are readable. Under the heading 
** Short Stories and Sketches,” the “ Riverside Visitor ” contributes 
four most interesting papers on some aspects of workers’ lives in 
the purlieus of the Port of London. Among the religious articles, 
we have some fine sermons by the Bishop of Ripon, one by Canon 
Scott Holland on the text, “Pilate gave sentence,” and others. 
The Rev. Harry Jones has a sensible article on “The Virtue of 
Fasting ;” and Archdeacon Farrar discourses on ‘ Modern 
Idolatry.” The most noteworthy biographical article is Mr. 
Stead’s history of General Booth and the Salvation Army. 
Mr. Stead declares the General to be the “Fox of the 
age.” He compares the Quakers with the Salvation Army ; 
in their youth, he says, they were reprehensible, and in two 
or three hundred (!) years’ time the Salvationists may become 
what the Quakers are now. All the biographies are interesting, 
however, for we have James Gilmour, Madame Schumann, Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, Bernard Barton, and John Wesley,—all 
of them interesting and well done. We do not hear as much 
about Wesley as in Good Words; but, on the other hand, we have 
Cardinal Newman and Wesley coupled together in an article, in 
which the Rev. John Telford seeks to find general resemblances, 
and also points out some striking contrasts, in particular the effect 
each has had on contemporary religion, and, we might add, the 
personal characters of the two men. Archdeacon Farrar strives, 
in a capital article on Whitefield, written in his best manner, to 
account for the marvellous successes of his preaching. From 
what he says, and the anecdotes we have of Whitefield, it was 
partly his earnestness, partly his magnificent elocution, and partly 
his use of humour at unexpected moments. The editor gives us 
some reminiscences of Dr. Magee. Among historical papers are 
“ Christ’s Hospital and its Sons ;” a well-illustrated description of 
Egyptian antiquities ; “The Fortunes of Hexham Abbey ;” the life 
of Galla-Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great, and wife of the 
Visigoth Ataulphus, and afterwards of Constantius, an interesting 
personage who led an interesting life amidst the closing scenes of the 
Roman Empire, a life crowded with vicissitudes, an “ Augusta” for 
a quarter of a century, and living to see almost the last days of 
Roman dominion. We have “Roman” Silchester described to us, 
and also Westminster Abbey, by Archdeacon Farrar, remarkable, 
we must say, for the beautiful drawings of Herbert Railton, which 
are unrivalled for their richness of effect, delicacy, and dignity. 
Mr. Railton also. illustrates the article on Christ’s Hospital. 
Social and philanthropical subjects are numerous, the history of 
the Foundling Hospital, the People’s Palace, and “The Play- 
grounds of a Great City,” being of unusual interest. On the 
travel side we have “Ceylon,” by Miss. C. F, Gordon-Cumming; 











“ Florence,” by Mrs. Garnett; “ Across the Folgefond,” by the 
Rev. John Beveridge; “ Joppa;” ‘“ Milton’s Footsteps at Vallom- 
brosa,” by Professor Blaikie; a thoughtful paper on “ Salt Lake 
City;” “The Mission Indians of California,” a pitiful tale of 
American rapacity and injustice, by Milton Cariswell; and “ Lago 
di Garda,” affectionately described. Mr. A. Lamont treats of 
“The Christian Thought of Robert Browning,” and Dr. Wright 
has plenty of striking facts to tell us in “The Dominions of the 
Bible.” There are a variety of miscellaneous articles, most of them 
readable; in fact, we do not remember a better volume of the 
Sunday Magazine. 

Jeannette. By Lucy Taylor. (Religious Tract Society.)—Miss 
Taylor supplies as a second title to her story, “ The Charity that 
Encourages a Multitude of Sins,” and gives us some lively pictures 
of the professional beggar. Jeannette is a weakly infant who is 
hired out as a pitiable object to excite the compassion of charitable 
people; and Danzy is a lame boy who is forced to follow the same 
trade. This is a good story of its kind. How far it will effect its 
object, is another matter. It is a very tangled skein. It seems 
now that “ we are not to give to him that asketh.” 


Harold’s New Creed. By the Rev. R. G. Soans, B.A., and Edith 
C. Kenyon. (Religious Tract Society.)—Harold Brown falls away 
from the belief in which he had been brought up, and finds the 
new belief which he has adopted—a belief which may be described 
as a theory that morality can stand very well without religious 
sanction—fail him in the hour of trial. This purpose is worked 
into a story of a somewhat improbable kind. A dying mother 
hands over one of her twin-children to the care of some good 
people, who are almost strangers to her, in order to get him out of 
the way of a sceptical uncle; the other, a girl, she is content to 
leave. Complications of course ensue, and we have the old mis- 
understanding, almost worn out by this time as one of the 
“ properties ” of fiction, of a man mistaking his friend’s sister for 
his friend’s fiancée. “‘ Esther is my——’ The rest was lost, for 
in a moment Harold shrieked, ‘ Your wife, villain !’” and knocks 
him into the river. That strikes us as a little crude. 

Routledge’s Book of the Circus. With 90 Illustrations by 
Jules Garnier. (Routledge and Co.)—This book is very much 
superior to the average of volumes which bear similar titles. It 
does not give a set of gaudily coloured pictures. The drawings, 
executed with much vigour, are evidently taken from life; the 
letterpress is the work of some one who knows what he is writing 
about. In the first chapter, the Circus Horse tells his story, and 
the story of Mademoiselle Fifine who rides him, and also the story 
of his brother, ‘ Black Tulip,’ and his rider, who belong to the 
“Haute Ecole” of equestrianism. “All the Fun of the Fair” 
follows. Londoners know nothing of fairs, now that “Barthemy” 
and “ Greenwich ” are done away with; but they are still in high 
favour at Paris. It is hardly correct, however, to say that “fairs 
are almost altogether done away with in England.” Barnet Fair 
(the pleasure fair, we mean) still flourishes, and there is a yearly 
revel of the kind still held at Oxford in September. In fact, 
they are not uncommon in the provinces. The “ Equilibrist” 
tells some curious stories, to which the feats of the “Mag- 
netic Lady” may possibly be compared. A dwarf is very 
contemptuous of his big rival the giant. “Who ever heard 
of a giant making his fortune?” he asks, with much force, 
whereas “Tom Thumb” and the “ Midgets ” were able to do very 
well for themselves. The “Performing Dog” is entertaining. 
Pigs, he tells us, among other interesting matters, can be trained 
only by kindness, and donkeys are of an uncertain temper. The 
Bear protests against ill-treatment. He quotes from Mr. J. G. 
Wood: “It is but seldom that the bear will make an unprovoked 
attack on a human being;” and goes on: “ Very well, why can’t 
you leave me alone?” Cats, we are told, can be trained to learn 
many tricks, but have an invincible objection to performing in 
public. A clown, a lion-tamer, a gymnast, and other performers 
have much that is curious to tell us, and all that they say is 
most admirably illustrated by M. Garnier’s lively pencil. 


Rose and Lavender. By the Author of “Laddie,” &. (W. and 
R. Chambers.)—The two flowers symbolise two girls, Rosie and 
Ruth,—one a pretty, flighty creature, on whom Joe Martin 
wastes a good deal of honest devotion ; the other, a somewhat 
ungainly, matter-of-fact young woman, who is as good as gold 
and as true as steel. It is satisfactory to find that the worthy 
Joe finds out in time which is the better of the two. Whether 
the Joes of real life will ever become more discerning, or the 
Rosies more steady, by means of these admirably intentioned 
little stories, is doubtful. 


Shadow-Land. By E. Everett-Green. (J. F. Shaw.)—This is a 
pretty little story of what a little girl, by help of an innocent 
curiosity, a simple and loving temper, and, we must add, some 
remarkable coincidences, accomplished in healing a family quarrel- 
—Fowey Fielding’s Friend, by “E, A. B.” (Religious Tract 
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Society), is a tale of two friends, of very different stations, who do 
a good work for each other and for others, especially in inducing 
a dishonest man to make reparation, and, what is far more diffi- 
cult, a revengeful man to forgive. 


Two Sailor-Lads. By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. (J. F. Shaw.)— 
This is a capital story, in Dr. Stables’s best style. Itis about equally 
divided between adventures on the West Coast of Scotland and ad- 
ventures in the Southern Seas, the two parts being linked together 
by a chain of coincidences which are so convenient and pleasing, 
that it would be ungracious to inquire into their probability. The 
two young heroes, separated by adverse circumstances, meet on 
some remote island of the Antarctic Seas, work wonderful deliver- 
ances for others, and have deliverances equally wonderful worked 
for them. Comic Negroes are at hand to amuse, and there is not 
wanting a more serious element. 


In the Wars of the Roses. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—Miss Everett-Green has laid the scenes of this story in 
the closing years of Henry VI.’s reign. Ihe hero is for some 
time the companion of the unfortunate Prince Edward. The 
beginning seems to us a trifle affected, but the story, as it unfolds 
itself after the “ Prologue,” is well written and distinctly realistic. 
The life in Epping Forest at the old farm-house is particularly 
good, and the characters of the Devenish family are very lifelike. 
There is adventure, and fighting too, and we have Tewkesbury 
and the murder of Prince Edward, though the author has not 
expanded history, but simply related the facts. It is history 
which cannot be remoulded much, and naturally forbids a happy 
ending. The real interest of the story ceases with the murder of 
Edward, but this certain and tragic ending does not depreciate so 
much as might be expected the interest of the story. Miss Everett- 
Green achieves a very fair success, but it is in contemporary 
children, and not in the young people of long ago, that we see 
her art best displayed. 

Stories Told at Twilight. By Louise Chandler Moulton. (David 
Stott.)—These stories are now printed, we are told, for the first 
time in England; they are probably already known, but certainly 
deserve to be better known still. There are eleven stories, short, 
but complete, and finished and artistic as only our Transatlantic 
friends know how to make short stories. A strange pathos runs 
through most of them, and though they are doubtless meant for 
children, we cannot help thinking that children might be depressed 
by them. - The griefs of children offer fascinating materials for the 
literary artist, and such literature is generally supposed to be read 
by children. Be this as it may, there are three or four touching 
little stories in this volume. “Sung in the Twilight ” is a most 
poetical creation, and “Nothing Venture, Nothing Have,” and 
“ Jessie’s Neighbour,” ought to fascinate any child. Of one or 
two others we should say the same, were they not too melancholy, 
not to say tragical, in their conclusion. 


The Lord of Dynevor. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—This is a stirring enough tale of Wales during the war- 
fare which Edward I. waged against the Principality. It relates 
the fortunes of the House of Dynevor,in the persons of four 
brothers, the sons of Res Vychard. The ultimate success of the 
eldest in reclaiming his heritage is founded on the tradition that 
Res Wendot escaped from captivity. Whatever may have been 
his fate, Miss Everett-Green has made an interesting hero of him, 
and has made the best use of legend for her purpose. We havea 
lifelike picture of the turbulent state of the Welsh frontier, and 
the innate ferocity of the wild patriotic Celts struggling for their 
freedom. We cannot help thinking the conversation adopted by 
her characters almost too formal, but we are glad to say it 
becomes less marked as the story progresses. The Lord of Dyn-vor 
is a readable tale, though it does not show Miss Everett-Green at 
her best. 


We have received new editions of Aunt Chariotte’s Stories of 
English History for the Little Ones (twenty-fourth thousand), and 
Stories from Bible History for the Little Ones, by the same author 
(sixteenth thousand). (Both are published by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co.) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—The editor, Mr. George Offor, tells us in his preface that he has 
done his best to make this edition “a correct jfac-simile of what 
the author himself published.” He has added notes, for the most 
part extracted from other works of Bunyan (a list is given). There 
is amemoir, about the authorship of which we are a little curious. 
The publication of the Book of Sports was hardly an effort of 
infidelity against Christianity. Who was the writer that looked 
upon Laud as an “infidel”? There are numerous illustrations, 
some in colour, from the pencil of Mr. J. D. Watson. 

Mother Goose’s Nursery-Rhymes and Fairy-Tales. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—Here are the familiar rhymes, “Cock Robin and Jenny 
Wren,” and the rest of them, by hundreds we may say, skilfully 








illustrated by the pencils of Sir John Gilbert, Tenniel, Harrison 
Weir, Walter Crane, and others. And here also are the old fairy- 
stories, similarly adorned. We do not know that there is any- 
thing new in the volume, but it is certainly complete. 

The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda, told for Boys. By 
his Sister. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—It is needless to describe 
the contents of this book. Though not the same as ‘“‘ Mackay 
of Uganda,” they are in substance well known, the record of a 
heroic life. Mackay of Uganda stands high on the list of the 
pioneers of religion and civilisation in Africa for courage, single- 
mindedness, and devotion. His life forms an admirable story. 
Young readers should find it as interesting as any tale of adven- 
ture. Nor should it fail to stir up, in some at least, the desire to 
go and do likewise. 


Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Printing Press, 
has sent us an exquisite little Pocket Bible, in flexible russia, on 
Oxford India paper, containing 1,566 pages in a size of 33 in. long 
by 24 in. broad, and only seven-eighths of an inch thick. Itwould 
almost go into a very loose waistcoat-pocket, and the diamond 
print, though, of course, certainly small, is wonderfully clear. It 
is a singularly beautiful bit of printing, and Mr. Frowde states 
(no doubt quite accurately) that it is the smallest Bible ever 
printed. 





Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By T. E. Thorpe. Vol. II. 
(Longmans and Co)—We had occasion to welcome the first 
volume of this Dictionary last year, and we are equally pleased to 
welcome the second. Its merits are its literary form, its handi- 
ness, and its clearness. It has been written, we take it, with a 
view to making science and technicalities attractive, without in 
any way sacrificing accuracy. The details of manufacturing 
operations are rendered with a clearness and conciseness that 
constitute, in our opinion, the chief merit of the work. The 
importance of this, the readable description of a manufacture, 
probably an ancient one—as, for instance, “ Iron” or “ Leather ”— 
cannot be exaggerated; it is what a “ Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry ” is chiefly referred to for. Educated people of good 
general knowledge are often baulked of this particular know- 
ledge by the stiff wording which some professors of science 
would as soon die as relinquish. Those who have a slight 
smattering of chemistry, a large and increasing class, will, 
instead of allowing their knowledge to rust, be tempted to 
enlarge it when they can do so without effort. Professor 
Thorpe has remembered the wants of the various sorts and 
conditions of men to whom a dictionary is a boon. It is a 
great deal to say of such a dictionary, that an ordinary individual 
can take it up and read on with interest, but we think it can 
justly be said ; that is to say, it follows, humbly perhaps, but still 
follows, a “ Dictionary of Dates.” If it is not invidious to single 
out one article possessing a wide and especial interest, “ Leather ” 
might be instanced; and for those who love to thread the mazes 
of synthesis and compound derivatives, there is the interesting 
synthesis of levo-rotatory levulose from “a—acrose,” and the 
searching and affectionate study of the anthracene derivatives by 
Professor Perkin. Having regard to its treatment and handiness 
(it would have received, we are sure, the inprimatur of Dr. 
Johnson’s approval), we must look upon Professor Thorpe’s Dic- 
tionary as the best of its kind. 


The Life of Robert Coates. By John R. and Hunter H. Robinson. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—“‘ Romeo” Coates might have 
been allowed to rest quietly in his grave. When a man has 
escaped a biography for more than forty years, it is a little hard 
that he should not escape altogether. Coates’s character did not 
particularly need vindication. Most people that have heard of him 
probably supposed him to be a not very wise person, who was 
decidedly stage-struck, and who obtained a certain success as an 
actor, a success that was not altogether owing to his dramatic 
abilities. We do not see that the Messrs. Robinson have done any- 
thing materially to alter this estimate. They allow that their 
hero was extravagant, but think that this extravagance was “ not 
unwarrantable before the period of the West Indian troubles.” 
They naively add that, as he lived in ample comfort to the end of 
his days—satisfying his creditors, as far as we can make out, at 
the expense of those who came after him—he managed pretty 
well. There is some entertainment to be got out of the book. The 
manners of the theatre and the Press in “ Romeo” Coates’s days 
supply the subject of some curious sketches; but, on the whole, 
The Life of Robert Coates might very well have been spared. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Translated into English by H. L. 
Havell, B.A. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Havell has found an excellent 
subject for his pen in Longinus, who, strangely enough, has not 
been translated for more than fifty years, Longinus is a very 
interesting writer indeed, owing especially to. the freedom with 
which he criticises some of the great classical masterpieces. His 
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remarks on Homer are very noteworthy :—“ The strange medley of 
wounds, quarrels, revenges, tears, bonds, and other woes which 
make up the Homeric tradition of the gods was designed by its 
author to degrade his deities, as far-as possible, into men, and to 
exalt his men into deities.” He contrasts this with the “ adequate 
conception of the Supreme Being formed by the lawgiver of the 
Jews, no ordinary man,” quoting “ God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.” In the Odyssey he sees the garrulity and the 
taste for wonders that characterise old age. Mr. Havell has trans- 
lated his author into excellent English. Here is an interesting pas- 
sage, in which Demosthenes and Cicero are compared :—“ The sub- 
limity of Demosthenes is generally sudden and abrupt; that of 
Cicero is equally diffused. Demosthenes is vehement, rapid, vigor- 
ous, terrible; he burns and sweeps away all before him; and hence 
we may liken him to a whirlwind or a thunderbolt: Cicero is like 
a widespread conflagration which rolls over and feeds on all 
around it, whose fire is extensive and burns long, breaking out 
successively in different places, and finding its fuel now here, now 
there.” Mr. Andrew Lang writes an excellent introduction. He 
is inclined to give the earlier date to Longinus, somewhere in the 
beginning of the Imperial period. The quotation from Moses 
seems to be fatal to this theory. We still hold the belief—to 
which, indeed, Mr. Lang is not hostile—that the author of the 
“Treatise on the Sublime” was the Longinus who counselled 
Zenobia to resist Aurelian. 

My Friends at St. Ampelio. By John A. Goodchild. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This volume consists of two parts, the 
first being a reprint of the author’s “Chats at Sant’ Ampelio,” 
the second a continuation, under the title of “The Sage of Sant’ 
Ampelio.” The characters of the conversations, the Rhymer, the 
Socialist, and the Chaplain, reappear ; but the principal personage 
of the second part is one Mr. Logan, an old man whom it is agreed 
to call the Sage. And very interesting he is, both in his life and 
his death. The scene of his ending is described with uncommon 
pathos. Excellent, too, is the story of what followed after the 
earthquake. Altogether, this addition to Mr. Goodchild’s in- 
teresting book has achieved a success seldom granted to con- 
tinuations. 

Hanging in Chains. By Albert Hartshorne. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—NMr. Hartshorne begins his dismal subject at the beginning, 
with the Egyptians, the Jews, the Etruscans, and comes down to 
our own forefathers, remote and near. Some very curious stories 
he tells,—that of William Barwick, for instance, who drowned his 
wife in a pond at Cawood, in Yorkshire, and was brought to 
justice through her brother having seen—so he swore before the 
Lord Mayor of York—the murdered woman’s ghost beside the 
pond in broad daylight. There is another grim tale of a poor 
wretch who died of fright after he had been measured for the 
irons in which he was to be hanged. Curiously enough, all this 
time gibbeting in chains was not legal. The practice was not 
recognised by law till 1752. It was supposed to have a deterrent 
effect. The body of the malefactor was thrown into a cauldron 
of pitch, and so preserved for the final exhibition. During the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, the practice became very 
frequent. Greenwich holiday-makers made it part of their 
amusements to view the gibbeted bodies hanging on the Isle 
of Dogs; and when the practice was abolished by statute in 
1834, complaint was made that the innocent recreations of the 
people were being interfered with! Indeed it is true, autres 
temps, autres meurs! Mr. Hartshorne occasionally strays off his 
special path to other gruesome scenes, and has certainly succeeded 
in making his book a “chamber of horrors.” The last example of 
gibbeting was in 1832, when the body of one William Jobling was 
thus treated. He had murdered a Magistrate of Shields who had 
been active in repressing the riotous proceedings of some colliers 
on strike. 

Kilmallie. By Henry Johnston. 2 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
Kilmallie is,in a way, a continuation of Mr. Johnston’s earlier 
book, “‘ The Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” The Glenbuckie minister 
is transferred to another parish, and the most notable members of 
his new flock are described. Throughout this description runs 
the “Minister’s Record,” with its slender thread of story. The 
minister himself is well drawn, or rather, made to draw himself, 
with no little skill. Worthy, affectionate, of little mental power, 
but not wanting in common-sense, he stands out as a very real 
person indeed. Ecclesiastical affairs, of course, make up no small 
part of the story. The “ Convention at Braehead,” where certain 
busybodies discuss the shortcomings, imaginary or real, of their 
neighbours, is pictured to the life. We are a little surprised to 
find Mr. Johnston speaking of the “ liberalising influence of the 
Disruption.” We had thought that the Free Church had put a 
more rigorous yoke on the neck of its people than they had borne 
before. There is a very striking description of “‘ A Cameronian 
Conventicle.” Humorous scenes, of course, abound. Perhaps the 
best is the courtship of Wattie Doon and Henny Wilson, watched 





through a peep-hole by the latter’s handmaiden. All this chapter 
isadmirable. A pretty little love-story is connected with it. Peggy 
Miller wins the heart of Andrew Armour, the keeper, by landing a 
grilse for him in a difficult place. How she helps him afterwards 
out of a more serious difficulty, is capitally told. This is an 
entertaining book, with not a little in it that is better thay 
entertainment. 

Lady Merton. By J.C. Heywood. 2 vols. (Burns and Oates.) 
—This is one of that most objectionable species of books, the con- 
troversial novel. Questions of theology and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment are mixed up with the more usual subjects of fiction. That 
the “ Protestant dogs got the worst of it,” need hardly be said; 
nor is it any wonder, considering how very foolish they are. 
There are other distasteful things in the story, which can hardly 
further the cause for which, doubtless in all honesty and good-will, 
it has been written. 

At the Eleventh Hour. By Keith Fleming. (Routledge.)—This 
is another of those dismal stories with which writers of fiction 
are at present afflicting us. The literary merit of this particular 
specimen of the fashionable novel of the day is of the very slightest, 
but in gloom and, we must add, in improbability, it cannot easily 
be surpassed. It begins with the supposed elopement of a wife 
from her husband. This turns out, as the reader all along sus- 
pects, to have been no elopement at all. Of course the only person 
who remains obstinately ignorant of the truth is the husband 
himself. Naturally all sorts of tragical consequences follow, 
told with a most melodramatic rant. Perhaps the strangest thing 
in the book is the dialect which is put into the mouth of Rosalie 
the maid. 


Portry.—Michael Villiers, Idealist ; and other Poems. By E. H. 
Hickey. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The poem which gives a title to 
Miss Hickey’s volume naturally reminds us of “ Aurora Leigh.” 
Michael Villiers is not unlike to Romney, and possibly finds his 
Aurora in Lucy Vere, though it is true that we hear very little 
about the lady. Michael, heir to a wealthy landowner, meditates 
much on social problems, and when he comes into his uncle’s 
wealth, resolves to do his best towards solving them, as far, at 
least, as his own powers can reach :— 


“ Lisnagh Castle, lands, tenements, 
Will be the William Villiers’ College.’’ 


“For Villiers Keep; we think the Keep will be 
A help and comfort unto some of those 
Who need such help and comfort ; chatelaine 
And lord we shall not be, but two that seek 
To make the home-light they are blest withal 
Shine for a few at least of such as wait 
Weary and footsore till the day shall see 
The opening of the many-mansioned home.’”’ 
We have no wish to discourage a singer who does his best to help 
forward a great cause. It is possible that she may find an 
audience for verse wher a prose appeal would not be heeded. At 
the same time, we cannot honestly say that “Michael Villiers” 
seems to us poetry. This we find rather in some of Miss 
Hickey’s occasional pieces, in “ Her Dream,” for instance ; or, to 
to take a specimen of a gayer mood, which, indeed, Miss Hickey, 
like other minor singers, would do well to indulge more frequently, 
“ Polly, a Governess.” Poems, Grave and Gay. By Albert E. 
S.Smythe. (Toronto: Imrie and Graham.)—A volume of verse 
from Canada is still a comparative rarity. Mr. Smythe has an 
unusual command of language, and rhymes with the greatest ease. 
It is true that reason does not always keep pace with the rhyme ; 
but it does not lag very far behind, or get quite out of sight. The 
spirit: and dash of the verse are beyond question. Perhaps the best 
thing in the volume is “ Eva; ” butas it has appeared in an English 
journal before (it is quite flattering to see how our Transatlantic 
poet appreciates this honour), we will quote two stanzas from 
“ With a Box of Daffodils : ”— 
** Of all the flowers that creep or cling 
Or rear a spike, or spread a cyme, 
Scattered afield, or blossomin: 
Lake-lily-like from mud and slime ; 
That suck their life from builded lime 
Or wreathe upon the verdured hills 


Young April’s artless anadyme 
None are more sweet than daffodils, 





No garden ever pleased a king 
From Lilliput to Jotunheim 
That did not bear the flowers I bring; 
As asphodels of halcyon clime 
Fresh gathered from the meads sublime 
Take them, and if your funcy wills 
Their sweetness passes Eden’s prime— 
You are more sweet than daffodils,” 
But what is an “anadyme”? Webster does not know it, nor 
Liddell and Scott, when it is transliterated into Greek.—— Winona: 
a Dakota Legend ; and other Poems. By Captain E. L. Huggins. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The principal poem in this volume is 
certainly not attractive, but elsewhere the author succeeds better ; 
and, indeed, he makes trial of many kinds of verse, and seeks his 
inspiration from many sources. Some of the adaptations from 
the French and Spanish are happy,—a “Barcarolle” from 
Théophile Gautier, for instance, on pp. 100-102. Sometimes we 
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have signs of a somewhat unchastened fancy, as when Perdita 
complains of some mysterious night-bird :— 
* As in vulture waves sweeping 
He sped from the shore, 
And away from my keeping 
My Day-star he tore.” 
“ Keeping” a “ Day-star” reminds us of “nursing a meteor.” —— 
Pilgrim Songs, with other Poems. By J. Page Hopps. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Mr. Page Hopps tells us that these poems 
were written at intervals during a period of forty years, 
and that “for the most part they were ‘songs in the night,’ 
and grew out of real personal needs.” They are mostly of a 
devotional character, and express serious thought with such 
force as, without showing any commanding power, is adequate 
to the occasion. ——The Human Epic. Cantos i-v. By John 
Frederick Rowbotham. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Row- 
botham has given to the world in this volume asmall part of what 
should be a gigantic work. Chaos is the subject of his first canto ; 
the origin of Life, of his second (the life of the jelly-fish 
and the coral insect, it must be understood). In the third, we 
come to “The Silurian Sea ;” and we hear of the formation of the 
crustaceans, “ungainly crabs, lank lobsters, clumsy craws.” In 
the fourth canto, the crustaceans become fishes. Here is the 
process described : 
“Some of the band, more favoured than the rest, 

Had nigh withdrawn from their captivity. 

Some still were hidden in the shelly vest. 

But now their leader in the shallow sea, 

Perpetually wrestling to be fre e 

With strength and strain of ev’ry sinewy thew, 

Now starting back, now writhing mazily, 


Emerged at length—and lo a creature new! 
A gold and glittering fish beamed beautiful to view!” 


The fifth canto introduces us to— 


“Fair vegetable sex, serene and mild, 
One half of life, perchance the loveliest.” 
We leave off still remote from man, though the “Ruin of the 
Forest,” with which this instalment of the Epic concludes, is about 
to provide the future lord of earth with coal. Still, we have pro- 
gressed some way from the state of things when, to quote our 
poet again,— 
“ Out from the raging rents the gases rushed, 

Which pent till now within the womb had been. 

Ferocious Oxygen, with fury flushed 

And roar tremendous, drove upon the scene; 

In fierce tornado, fiery Fluorine ; 

With yellow glare reflecting round about, 

Burst lambent Hydrogen ; dull Nitrogene 

Arises copious from many a spout ; 

Chlorine in cloudy fumes vomits its vapours out.” 

Mr. Rowbotham, who has, it is only fair to say, a very consider- 
able command of language and metre, might study to advantage 
“The Loves of the Triangles.’”———Nero and Actea. By Eric Mackay- 
(W. Heinemann.)—Mr. Mackay would have done well to take a 
little more pains with the “local colour” of his “tragedy.” As 
“Poppa, wife of Nero,” is one of his characters, the time, 
“A.D. 68,” three years after her death, is scarcely appropriate. 
Galba could hardly have had a nephew named Glaucus, nor are 
Pyrrhus and Lysanias likely names for Roman patricians ; while 
“ Anselmus, a Christian recluse,” is a decided anachronism, as the 
name does not occur in the first eight centuries of the Christian 
era.—Through Misty Veils, by Rowe Lingston (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), is a volume of spirited verse. “The Laidly Worm” is a 
Northumbrian legend told with fluency and force, from which it 
would be unfair to make an extract. The hunting songs, again, 
are unusually good. Perhaps the best thing for a specimen is this 
picture of Nature :— 


“Tu bare wet winter woods the jays are scolding together,— 
Love hath been driven away from their home by the starving weather. 
At night, from the darkened fields, comes the peewit’s desolate cry, 
Now near, now far, like the wailing of spirits wandering A 
Sparrows and chaffinches loiter in the hedges with ruffled hoods, 
Starling flocks, through the twilight, rush homeward to the woods. | 
The robin alone, keeping hope, ’neath his red-breast feathers, can sing, 
’Mid the frost and the biting wind, as he thinks of the coming spring, 
And he warms his heart with his singing, and, despite of fortune’s flaws, 
Joys in the scanty sunlight and the scarlet hips and haws. 
Honeysuckle and briony hang strings of rubies clear, 
On bramble and bush. Like a veil are the woven tendrils sere, 
And the feathery seed of the clematis. And, page the shaws, 
The scarlet holly-berries outshine the hips and haws 
Half-hid by glossy foliage; but, round the spindle’s root, : 
Like beads of a broken necklace, lie her pink and orange fruit.’” 


—-Picturesin Rhyme. By Arthur Clark Kennedy. (Longmans.)— 
These “ Pictures” are of an impressionist kind. Mr. Kennedy 
‘lashes in his outlines and lays on his colours with a very care- 
less and hasty hand. His effects are but seldom successful. 
Sometimes we have a difficulty in discerning either sense or metre. 
Now and then we come across a happy touch, but the general 
result is not attractive. Violets, by the Author of “ Meadow- 
sweet,” is an elegant little volume, but the elegance does not go 
beyond the outside, or at most, the etching which serves for frontis- 
piece. The verse is of but moderate merit.——lIn the Gods’ Shadow. 
ly George Macdonald Major. (De Vienne Press, New York.) 
——The Lady Poverty, and other Verses. By William Chatterton 
Dix. (Mowbray and Co., Oxford.) —— Weeds from « Wild Garden. 








(Elliot Stock.)——Verses. By Robinson Kay Leathes, M.A. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)——Poems, Narrative and Descriptive. By the Rev. 
Edward Templeman. (Elliot Stock.)\——The Canary, and other 
Poems. By George Livingston Fenton, M.A. (Frank Murray, 
Derby.) A Light Load. By Dollie Radford. (Elkin Mathews.) 
——Hours of Insight. By Miles Midwinter. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) The Inner Life, and other Poems. By Pitambar 
Bonarjee. (Mookerjee and Co., Calcutta.)—These are very credit- 
able exercises in verse, though they still need correction, both of 
the press and the pen. 


On Newfound River. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—This is another pleasant story of Virginian 
life, as it was in the days before the Civil War. Colonel Landon, 
a gentleman of descent, proud and arbitrary, but with a tender 
heart concealed under a stern exterior, is a representative of the 
typical Virginian character. The “mean white” of the baser 
sort is pictured to us in the slave-hunting Pokeberry Green and 
his associates. The Negroes, as they were under a good master 
in the pre-Abolition times, are graphically described. The plot 
of the story is on familiar lines. A mysterious neighbour turns 
out to be a long-lost brother; and what had looked like a 
mésalliance is found to be the reconciliation of an old family feud. 
The two female figures, Bruce Landon’s mother and the girl whom 
he loves, are touched with much grace. Altogether, this is a very 
attractive tale. 








In “ The Social Science Series ” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), we 
have a number of volumes treating of diverse subjects, and of 
various degrees of merit. Some of these volumes have been 
reviewed in these columns from time to time, but we have several 
before us of which a notice, necessarily very brief, may be given. 
The London Programme, by Sidney Webb, commends itself by the 
frank admission made in the first sentence of the preface :—“The 
following pages are not presented as any contribution to either 
science or literature.” It is Mr. Webb’s object to tell us in the 
plainest possible language what he and the gentlemen who agree 
with him are aiming at; and this object he has certainly attained. 
There are details on which we find ourselves in agreement with 
Mr. Webb. In the matter of the City Companies, for instance, we 
think there has been a culpable supineness. But radically we differ 
from his conceptions and aims. We, for instance, retain the belief 
that the more widely you distribute property, the broader and more 
solid the basis of society. Mr. Webb has no desire for such distribu- 
tion.——The English Republic, by W. J. Linton, is a reprint, brought 
out under the editorial care of Mr. Kineton Parkes, of various essays 
published in a periodical which bore this title, and which appeared 
for the first time some forty years ago. Mr. Linton was a person 
of very advanced political opinions, which he announced with a 
certain rashness. How, for instance, can it be maintained that a 
British subject owes no allegiance to the Queen? He may 
dislike Monarchy, and is at liberty to convince his fellow- 
countrymen that Republicanism is better; but till he has con- 
vinced them, he is bound by the form of government which they 
have established.——Modern Humanists, by John M. Robertson, 
surprised us by its title. What have “Humanists” to do 
with “Social Science”? The scholars of the Renaissance 
were “humanists,” and students of the literature to which 
they devoted themselves may claim the name. Mr. Robertson 
most unwarrantably applies it to a number of writers 
who have dealt with the social problems. Carlyle, John 
Stuart Mill, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and Herbert 
Spencer are his “ humanists.” The reader will not find that the 
writer’s judgments are more correct than his use of terms. Per- 
haps the essay on Matthew Arnold shows the writer at his worst. 
The Land and the Labourers, by Charles William Stubbs, M.A., 
is a well-known work, which it will be sufficient to mention. 
Neighbourhood Guilds, by Stanton Coit, Ph.D., is another book of a 
practical kind. It is not easy to define a “Neighbourhood Guild ;” 
but it is a method for organising the life of towns, and making 
use of the natural bond of proximity as a means for mutual help. 
Mr. Coit goes straight to the point, and gives some advice and 
suggestions that are likely to be useful. It would be interesting 
to know what sanction he supposes to exist for the morality which 
he recommends: “The whole of our well-being, and that of man- 
kind, is the only test of right conduct.” This is a very large 
assumption.— Outlooks from the New Standpoint. By E. Belfort 
Bax.—* William Morris once said to me that he ‘regarded 
John Calvin as quite the worst man that ever lived?” and 
Mr. Bax couples with him Robespierre. Robespierre we are 
not concerned to defend, but Calvin “the very worst man”! 
Was there ever a more silly utterance >——Collectivism, by A. 
Naquet, translated by William Heaford, is an able criticism of the 
socialistic scheme which will well repay perusal :—“‘To each 
according to his needs, from each according to his powers.’ Ina 
word, one would consume as much as he wants, and would work as 
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little as he wishes.”——The Evolution of Property, from Savagery to 
Civilisation. By Paul Lafargue. The Working-Class Movement in 
America, by Edward and Eleanor Marx Aveling, a “ second 
edition.’——In The Purse and the Conscience, by Herbert M. 
Thompson, we get back again to the practical. Many readers will 
be glad of help in the solution of many perplexing problems 
which are touched by the subject of this volume. We notice a 
curious inaccuracy on p. 143: “ Bank-notes were of the nature 
of receipts from Government of money deposited with them.” 
Government surely has nothing to do with bank-notes.——Prin- 
ciples of State Interference. By David G. Ritchie, M.A. 

New Eprrions.—Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli. By Pro- 
fessor Pasquale Villari. Translated by Madame Linda Villari. 
2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a more complete edition of a 
work which first appeared in 1878-83. The author explains that 
in the first edition some important matter was suppressed, various 
illustrative documents, for instance, a chapter on Renaissance art, 
and another on the criticisms that have been made at various 
times on Machiavelli’s work. This new edition also contains some 
recently discovered letters written by Machiavelli when he was in 
office. Both volumes are handsomely illustrated, the portraits 
being especially interesting. ——Art and Song. Edited by Robert 
Bell. (Virtue and Co.)—This is a new edition of a handsome 
volume of poetical extracts, illustrated by engravings on steel from 
great artists. The illustrations are thirty in number, and include 
the names of Turner, Stothard, Martin, and Roberts, as rendered 
by Messrs. Cousen, Lumb Stock, Gondall, and others.——Public 
Libraries. By Thomas Greenwood. (Cassell and Co.)——Poems of 
Shelley, selected and arranged by Stopford A. Brooke (Macmillan 
and Co.), a volume of “The Golden Treasury Series.” ———Funda- 
mental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, U.S.A.)——In “ The Camelot Series” (W. Scott), 
Thoreau’s Essays, with a Prefatory Note by W. H. Dircks. 


The Elementary Education Act, 1891 (Sweet and Maxwell), by Mr. 
Ernest Steinhal, of Lincoln’s Inn, will be found useful by school- 
managers and their legal advisers in interpreting questions of 
doubt that may arise in regard to the working of Free Education. 
Though we cannot pretend to expert knowledge as regards the law 
relating to primary education, it is evident that Mr. Steinhal has 
made a very careful study of the various Acts of Parliament. 
The book should prove of value and importance to all persons 
interested in the subject. 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of Mr. LAW’S HISTORY of 
HAMPTON COURT. 


RT 
HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. III. ORANGE and GUELPH 
TIMES. Feap. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans, 
81s. 6d. Vols, I. (TUDOR TIMES) and II, (STUART TIMES), 21s. each. 
This volume concludes the History of the Palace down to the year 1891, with 
an Appendix of all the occupants of Private Apartments for the last 130 years, 
with Notes on their Lives, and an exhaustive Index to the whole Work. 
“ Tt is full of interesting matter, and its value is not a little enhanced by the 
numerous engravings, etchings, maps, and plans which illustrate and explain 


the text.”—Times. 
COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. Fourth Edition, 


fcap. 8vo, 93. 


PRINCIPLE in ART. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The UNKNOWN EROS, and other Poems. Third Edition, 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. A Selection from Coventry 


Patmore’s Works. Edited by Ricuarp GaRNeETT, LL.D. 











Just published. 


HEALTH and HOLINESS. An Address 


read at a Meeting of the Cambridge Ladies’ Discussion Society, November 
6th, 1891, By Frances PowER CoBBE. 1 vol. 8vo, 1s. 
Also, UNIFORM with the ABOVE, 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. By the Same 


Author. Price ls. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE “WEBSTER.”’ 
An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. Thoroughly Revised, considerably Enlarged, 


and Reset in New Type : 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Medium 4to, 2,118 pp., cloth, £1 11s. 6d. ; half-calf, £2 2s.; half- 
russia, £2 5s,; calf, £2 8s. Also in 2 vols., cloth, £1 14s, 

“‘ The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.””—National Observer. 

‘*We recommend the new ‘ Webster ’ to every man of business, every father of 
a family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.”—St, 
James's Gazette, 

“We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best existing 
English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work, similar in size 
and price, which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of in- 
formation, and general usefulness.” —Guardian. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on application, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


SANTA BARBARA, &c. By Quida. Square 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“Crisp, spirited, and of intensest interest. The volume will receive a hearty 
welcome.” —Scotsman, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The JUNIOR DEAN. By Alan St. Aubyn, 


Author of ‘* A Fellow of Trinity.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Mr. St. Aubyn’s new story will enhance and thoroughly establish the r 
tion he won by his ‘Fellow of Trinity.’......The pared Dean’s Poe: sg 
admirably drawn......‘The Junior Dean’ is written in a delightfully fresh, 
vigorous, and buoyant style...... There are plenty of lively incidents, and not a dull 
page in the story. It is one of the cleverest, healthiest, and altogether best 
of recent novels.’’—Scotsman, 


The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 
Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Unquestionably by far the cleverest and most powerful novel which this 
popular writer has yet produced. Indeed, in some respects it would do no dis. 
credit to any living novelist......The whole story is excellently conceived and 
powerfully wrought out, while some of the characters deserve to stand by them- 


selves as types......There will probably be no more engrossi i 
this season,”’—Daily ely ag ” a So Se 


ASINNER’S SENTENCE. By Alfred Larder. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [ December 10th, 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil Griffith, 


Author of ‘* Victory Deane,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, [Shortly. 


URANIA: a Romance. By Camille Flam- 


MARION. Translated by Avausta Rice Sretson. With 97 Illustrati 
by De Bieler, Myrbach, and Gambard. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. strations 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. By Charles Reade. 


With 2 Illustrations by F. Barnard. [Shortly. 
“‘ The story abounds with samples of the author’s most excellent gift: di 
not likely to be Jaid down before it has been read to the end by pn pines 
reader who once takes it in hand.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 


TRACKED to DOOM. By Dick Donovan, 


Author of “The Man-Hunter,” &c. With 6 Full-Page Lilustrations by 
Gordon Browne. (Shortly. 


PAUL JONES'S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie 


Murray and Henry HERMAN, With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and 
G. Nicolet. 
“* Would not discredit our greatest masters of fiction.’’—Scottish Leader. 


The NEW MISTRESS. By Geo. Manville 


Fenn, Author of “ One Maid’s Mischief,” &. [Shortly, 
“ This charsning novel...... The book is full of persons worth knowing......Feeli 
Potts is our favourite, although this young lady is the active proredens-/ the death 
of as sweet a heroine as ever breathed.”—Standard, 


The FOSSICKER: a Romance of Mashona- 


land. By Ernest Guianviti¥, Author of ‘*The Los iress,” i 
Frontispiece by Hume Nisbet. ‘ 9 ae ee —_ 


“Certainly one of the most thrilling romances of which is laid i 
Mashonaland.”—Morning Post. i eae 


ILLUSTRATIONS of TENNYSON. 
J.Cuurtron Cotuins, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“Mr. Ohurton Collins’ k illustrat i isi is 
summate skill Of Foe post ple yates ir Pree Regd memsndbacon onng Mtr 
Collins’s comparison between Virgil and Tennyson is a very subtle and sugyes- 


tive piece of criticism, while his general method of illustration i 
and generally judicions.”—Times, ciniieamaie 
Edited 


A THREEFOLD CORD: Poems. 
by Gror¢z MacDonatp, LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
“ Dr. MacDonald’s charming volume...... All lovers of poetr should sess 
this pretty book, which contains, perhaps, th ime Donald 
has written.”"—British Weakly. a a ee 


DRAMAS in MINIATURE. By Mathilde 


Bunn, Author of ‘The Ascent of Man,” &c. With ispi 
Madox Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. és eileen 
Mr. GLADSTONE says:— I very sincerely thank 
so mush powee." ~ ry y thank you for so much melody and 
: these ‘Dramas in Miniature’ are impressively wri crip: 
tive passages are almost always scennaial."stipsahers” asennad 


The JOURNAL of MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


Edited by G.S. TREBUTIEN. With a Memoir by SarnTe-BEuve. Fcap. 8v0, 


half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
The DRAMATIC ESSAYS of CHARLES 


LAMB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BkaNDER Matruews. With 
a Steel-plate Portrait. Foap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s, 6d. [ Shortly. 


MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA, from the Congo to the Zambesi, in the Years 1886 
and 1887, By Major Hermann yon Wissmann. Translated by M. J. A. 
Beremann. With a Map by F, 8. Weller, and 92 Illustrations by R. Hell- 
grewe and Klein-Chevalier. Demy 8ve, cloth extra, 16s, 

** An interesting as well as important addition to the literature of the Dark 
Continent......It is a narrative that will certainly tend to accomplish the author's 
object—which is, to excite sympathy for the harassed tribes of the African in- 
terior; and it willin every respect well repay perusal,”—Daily Telegraph. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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The Third Edition of 
Mrs. Grimwood’s Narrative 


OF HER 


Escape from Manipur 


18 NOW READY, 


In deny 8vo, 15s. 


BY MRS, J. H. RIDDELL. 


A Mad Tour; 


Or, Rambles on Foot through the Black Forest. 


By CHARLOTTE E. L. RIDDELL, 
Author of “‘George Geith of Fen Court.” 


In large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernest Lavissz. By SterHen Louis 8imeon. In 1 
vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
** An important work which may be studied side by side with Carlyle’ s.’—Times, 
‘* A brilliant historical study marked by much literary ability.”—Globe. 


By tbe Rev. C, H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. Cuartes Henry Corr, M.A, With Portrait 
and Fac-simile Reproductions, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, li 
‘* The genial artist had an excellent memory for bar sayings and curions 
types of character, and some entertaining stories will be found in the book,”— 
St. James's Gazette. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


John Leech: 


His Life and Work. 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 26s. 
With a Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations, 


EDITED BY MAJOR FISHER. 


Forty-five Years’ Recol- 
lections of Sport. 


By JAMES HENRY CORKBALLIS. 
Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 2lst Hussars, 
With Frontispiece, in 1 vol. demy 8ve, 16s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: 


from London to St. Davids and Back. By Jamzs Joun Hisszr, ation of 
“A Tour in a Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

“The more readers Mr. Hissey finds, the more people there will be to confess 
that a journey by road through England can be one of the most enjoyable of 
things. It is certainly enjoyable in Mr. Hissey’s pages, interrupted as those 
a 80 ——— are by graphic woodcuts prepared from drawings by the 
author.”— 


By the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a 


> by Canada in 1864 and 1865, By Frances E. 0. Moncx. In 1 vol. demy 
vO, 
“A capital book. Some of the stories are excellent.”—Observer, 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atpany pe Fon- 


BLANQUE. I1n3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karuarine Lez (Mrs. 
Jenner), Author of “ A Western Wild Flower.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“4 very interesting and exciting story.””—Observer. 
‘Beyond question a well-written and able novel.’”’—Academy. 





By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Heoror Manor, In2vols. 


crown 8vo. 


‘A story of great power ingenious piece of mental omit which one 
traces Gacagh its various pA Bae with the greatest interest.”’-— é, 


By the AUTHOR of “MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAO.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Nornis, 


Author of “ A Batchelor’s Blunder,” &¢, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


An OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


MAARTENS. 


By MAARTEN | The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. By Mary 


LINSKILL, 





TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 


HENRY 
NEW 3s. 


MRS. 


WOOD'S 
6d. EDITION. 


NOVELS. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


The following VOLUMES have appeared in the NEW EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Fifticth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (One Hundredth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughter. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-Ninth Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

8t. Martin’s Eve. (Fortieth Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Fortieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-seventh Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 





Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, The Foggy Night at Offord, &c. 
Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Orville College. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Pomeroy Abbey. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Fourth Series. 

Adam Grainger, and other Stories. 

Johnny Ludlow. Fifth Series. 


Each Volume is printed in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The 


published price is 3s. 6d. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers im Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION OF LORD 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Just ready, 12 vols. in box, 253. 


The POETICAL WORKS of 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 12 vols, in 


box, 32mo. 
*,* Vols. XI. and XII., containing the Later Poems, 5s. net. 


EDITED BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


The NEW CALENDAR of GREAT 


MEN. Biographies of the 558 Wortbies of all Ages and Countries in the 
Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte, Edited by FrEDERIC HARRISON. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Just ready, 3 vols. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3ls. 6d, 


The RAILWAY MAN, and HIS 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. Oxirnant, Author of “ Kirsteen,” “ Hester,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE 
OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen 


and Kdited by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ It is so good that we do not know how it conld 
be better either in choice or arrangement.” 


NEW VOL.—_TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 


PITT. By Lord Roszszry. 


TIMES.—“ Brilliant and fascinating...... The style is terse, masculine, nervous, 
articulate, and clear; the grasp of circumstance and character is firm, pene- 
trating, luminous, and unprejudiced ; the judgment is broad, generous, humorous, 
and scrupulously candid......I1t is not only a luminous estimate of Pitt’s character 
and policy, it is also a brilliant gallery of portraits.’’ 

MORNING POST.—“ None of the many biographical sketches published 
during recent years will better repay perusal than this, and certainly none has 
been marked, on the whole, by a more impartial judgment of history, whether 
national or individual.’’ 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With a 


Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
*,* Uniform with Mr, Hugh Thomson’s Edition of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


BY J. L. KIPLING, C.I.E. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A 


Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By 
JouN Locxwoop Kripuine, C.1.E. With many Illustrations by the Author. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ A right excellent volame of animal lore......Mr. 
Kipling has managed to compress into four hundred pages an unusually large 
amount of really interesting information. He is scientific without being 
pedantic, and chatty without ever becoming garrulous...... The general public 
will welcome the book chiefly on account of its most amusing and cheerfully 
instructive contents; and those who expect much will, for the nonce, not be dis- 
appointed. The book is full of good stories, and of charming illustrations, 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Kipling’s book is written by a skilled artist as well as a keen 
observer. He goes through the whole of the fauna of India in its relation to 
map, illustrating it copiously and effectively with his own and other pencils, in- 
cluding those of more than one native artist.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FORTY YEARS IN A 
MOORLAND PARISH.” 
Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. 


The LAST of the GIANT-KILLERS ; 


or, the Explivits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L., Canon of York. 
ACADEMY.—“ Thechapter that tells of the adventures of ‘ Sir Jack’ with the 
Worm and the Erne is really fine. We can testify from actual experiment that 
the book is eagerly read by children.’’ 


A NEW BOOK ON EGYPT. 
Just ready, Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


IN CAIRO. By W. Morton Futerton. 
BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The STUDY of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. A Plea for its Recognition and Organisation at the Universities. 

By JoHN CuurRTON COLLINS. 
TIMES.—“ Mr, Collins writes forcibly, learnedly, and persuasively, and he 
certainly succeeds in showing how the too exclusively philological study of 





modern literatures at present patronised by the Universities tends to encourage 
a somewhat narrowly pedantic spirit, and to divest literature as such of nearly - 
all that gives it its abiding hold on the human mind.” 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Edition de Luxe, with 20 additional Plates reproduced from 
Line-Engravings after Pictures by Florentine Artists. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“‘One of the most elegant and interesting books 
— been inspired in our times by the arts and annals of that celebrated 
republic.’”’ 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“No one visiting Florence can better prepare 
for a just appreciation of the temper and spirit of the place, than by studying 
Mrs, Oliphant’s capital treatise.”’ 


NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 


Just ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJAVA. 


By Bret Harte, Author of ‘‘ Cressy,”’ ‘The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BATTLES, BIVOUAOS, and BAR- 
RACKS. By ArcurpaLp Forses, LL.D. 
SCOTSMAN.—“‘ Written in fine, vigorous, flowing, and picturesque style...... 
and the author’s intimate acquaintance with his subject is seem in every line.” 
TIMES.—* Mr. Forbes writes vividly, his experience of war is extensive and 
varied, and he possesses a rare capacity for making military matters attractive, 
intelligible, and instructive to non-military readers.” 


THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 
Just ready, Vols. I., II., and III., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. each. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LIN- 


COLN’S INN CHAPEL. By the late Freverick Denison 
Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn. In 6 vols. Crown 8yo, 
price 3s. 6d. Monthly from October. 
*," These Sermons have long been out of print, and it has been thought that a 
ee of them would be acceptable to the wide circle of Mr. Maurice’s 
admurers, 


NEW VOLUME BY PROF. KIRKPATRICK. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


The DIVINE LIBRARY of the OLD 


TESTAMENT: its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent 
Value. Five Lectures by A. F. Krrxpatrick, B.D., ius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. 
—. An eloquent and temperate plea for the critical study of the 
riptures,”’ 
SCOTTISH LEADER.—“ A little book which ought to do good service as a 
really useful introduction to any study of the literature of this subject.” 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


An INTRODUCTION’ to _ the 


THEORY of VALUE, on the Lines of Menger Wieser and 
Bohm Bawerk. By W11u14M Smakzt, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy 
in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 


NEW PART OF PROFESSOR BALDWIN’S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
Just ready, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Part II.: Feeling and Will. By James Mark Batpwin, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Toronto, Author of ** Handbook of 
Psychology : Senses and Intellect.’ 

*,* The present volume completes the Survey of the Mind begun in the same 
author's “ Handbook of Psychology : Senses and Intellect.” In method and seope the 
plan has remained the same. The treatment of this volume, however, is somewhat 
Suller. 

Just ready, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. 


With an Introductory Memoir, Edited by Saran SmeTHamM and WILLIAM 
Davies. With a Portrait. 

*.* Itisthovght that the public may be interested in this small volume of letters by 
James Smetham. an artist-friend of Mr. Ruskin and of D Rossetti, some of 
whose letters will appear in this selection The letters discuss matters of art, litera- 
ture, and the religious life in an informal way. They are edited by his Widow. 


EDITED BY CANON AINGER. 


Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s, net. 
TENNYSON for the YOUNG. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Editivn, Globe8vo, wncut edges, 3s, 6d, ; gilt edges, 4:. Gd. 


With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. 

TIMES.—* An excellent selection by a hand of approved skill.’’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—* Should be in every household.’’ 

SPEAKER.—“ A delightful little volume. Some of the sweetest and simplest 
of Lord ‘‘ennyson’s lyrics, ballads, patriotic poems and songs, have veen 
gathered, and the book is sure to become a favourite volume with boys and girls 
who have any love for poetry at all. The difficulties of selection have been 
admirably overcome. The book will rapidly find a cherished place on the book- 
shelves of many a boy and girl. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCH- 
DEACON FARRAR’S WORKS. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. 


F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 
*,* The first volume of a New and Cheaper Edition of Archdeacon Farrai’s 
Werks, to be continued monthly. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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